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LARGE ATTENDANCE 
AT CHEMICAL MEETING 


Milwaukee Meeting of American Chemical 

Society Brings Out Almost 1000 Members 

1924 Meetings Will Be Held In Wash- 
ington and Ithaca—Officers Elected. 

A large attendance of chemists from 
all parts of the country helped make 
the meeting of the American Chemical 
Society in Milwaukee on September 10 


to 14 one of the best ever held. The 
local committee was highly congratulated 
on the smoothness with which every 
meeting was run off. 

The final registration was close to 
1000, including guests. At the meeting 


of the council on Monday afternoon, the 
first day of the meeting, it was decided 
to hold the 1924 Spring meeting of the 


Society in Washington, D. C. and the 
Fall meeting in Ithaca, N. Y, A dinner 
and entertainment at the Municipal 


Auditorium concluded the first day’s pro- 
gram. 


On Wednesday and Thursday the div- 


isional meetings were held. On Wednes- 
day evening Dr. Edgar F. Smith pre- 
sided at a public meeting at the Mar- 


quette University Gymnasium when the 


Priestley Medal was awarded to Dr. Ira 


Remsen, who was unable to be present. 
On a whole, the divisional and section- 
al meetings were well attended. The 


papers read at the rubber division were 
10 issue of Tm 


abstracted in the S pt 
RuBBER AGI 
D. vision of Rubber Chemistry 
Rubber Divis *), 
than usual, 
Considering 


The program of the 
although shorter 
lacked nothing in interest. 


somewhat 


roods 


the recent depression in rubber 
manufacturing, the attendance of .ap- 
proximately one hundred rubber chem- 


ists at a convention in the Middle West 
shows that the industry greatly appre- 


ciates the value of these meetings. All 
the larger companies and most of the 
smaller ones were well represented. 
Following are the ofheers elected for 
the period ending with the Fa!l, 1924 
meeting: Ellwood B. Spear, Chairman; 
C. R. Boggs, Vice-Chairman; A. H. 
Smith, Secretary and Treasurer. The 


Exeeutive Committee consists of the fol- 
lowing members: Winfield Scott, Chair- 
man, W. B. Wiegand, Ira Williams, L: B. 
Sebrell and H. B. Pushee. In addition to 
the election of officers the Crude Rubber 





NEW RUBBER ASSOCIATION 
“MARKING TIME” 


The recently formed 
Rubber Manufacturers, Inc., 
cording to reports, accomplished little 
or nothing toward obtaining either a 
suitable location or a Secretary. In 
a statement, H. S. Firestone says that 
the association members are “letting 
events take their own course and are 
in hopes that the situation will better 
itself in the near future.” 


American 
has ac- 











Testing Committee and the Physical Test- 
ing Committee made reports. 
The papers that 
advance is being-made in the search for 
the true cause of the action of the var- 
ious organic accelerators, so widely used 
in the factories. Very extensive and 
elaborate organic research is being con- 
ducted along these lines. Several 
papers dealt with laboratory apparatus 
specially designéd to make certain phys- 
ical measurements on raw and vuleanized 
rubber. The present methods for this 
phase of testing are somewhat crude and 
entirely unorganized. The Division now 
has two very active committees working 
on the testing of crude rubber and the 
standardization of physical testing meth- 
ods. Their reports showed fine progress 
both in the work earried out 
and also in the cooperative program be- 
ing conducted with the help of the seien- 
tists on the rubber plantations and in 

foreign countries. 


showed considerable 


being 


various 


Other Tire Price Cuts 
Following the price declines an- 
nounced by Firestone and U. S. Tire 


Co., a number of other manufacturers 
decreased their prices on Ford sizes to 
dealers. Miller, Goodyear and Goodrich 
have now joined the list, thus making 
six including Fisk who preceeded Fire- 
stone in announcing reduced prices in 
dozen lots. 

Contrary to the usual custom in the 
past however, no price changes were ad- 
vertised to the public. Thus the dealer 
is permitted to charge the old prices and 
make an additional profit. This arrange- 
ment is satisfactory to the dealer for 
normally sales have begun to dwindle by 
the end of September. 


3) 


M.A.M.A. CONVENTION 
A COMPLETE SUCCESS 





Boston Meeting of Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers’ Association Attended by 
Several Hundred Representatives — 
Largest Convention ever Held. 





The largest and most successful con- 
vention ever held by the M.A.M.A. since 
it was established in 1904 came to a 
glorious end on Saturday, Sept. 29 in 
Boston. The meeting this year was held 
at the Copley-Plaza Hotel and was at- 
tended by over 200 delegates. 

Optimism was the keynote of the meet- 
ing, President W. O. Rutherford ex- 
pressed it. C. W. Schwab (in a tele- 
gram) expressed it — and everyone at- 
tending the meeting showed it. 

Leaders of the trade were looking 
forward into the future, not content with 
immediate conditions. The trend of the 
thought at the convention may be sum- 
marized in the following high spots: 

l-Automobile prosperity for 1922 and 
1923 broke all previous records, and 
indications point to sound and growing 
business for 1924. 

2-The automobile industry is’ now 
offering to the public more value per 
dollar than any other transportation 
agency, because of the economies effected 
through mass production. 

3-Europe is a good market for auto- 
motive products with especially bright 
prospects for manutacturers 
who are prepared to employ “personal 
and salesmanship” in foreign 
fields. 

4-A financial policy for national high- 
way program agreed on by four national 
bodies representing banks, road officials, 


accessory 


creative 


government, and motor industry — gives 
promise of encouraging development 


and safeguarding the nation’s annual 
billion-dollar expenditure of publie roads. 
5-More simple and scientific taxation 


of motor vehicles recommended, with 
elimination of Federal stigma taxes on 
vehicles and accessories. 


6-Office buildings should provide park- 
ing space for tenants. thus providing 
traffic relief through “third dimension”. 

7-City planning is needed to provide 
more space for driving cars in crowded 
areas. 

8-Prudence, planning, and patience 
will enable even automotive manufactur- 
ers to make profits in export trade—it is 
America’s destiny to motorize the world. 
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Columbia Resumes Operations 

Columbia Tire & Rubber Co., of Col 
umbia, has resumed operation after be- 
ing idle for two weeks It is announced 
that for the present, the company will 
only operate at a capacity of fifty per 
cent. Previous to the closing of the 
shop several weeks ago the outpyt was 
about seven hundred tires daily The 
Columbia factory has been one of the 
industries of Columbiana that has af 


forded rather continuous employment 
The cause of the present curtailment is 
due in most part to the usual reaction 
that comes each year at t! season 


Graham With Thomas Rubber 


C. G. Graham is to be sales manager 
of the Thomas Rubber Co., of Wooster. 
This concern is now moving from Mil 


according to 


lersburg to Wooster, 
nouncement made recently 


an- 


Mr. Graham came to Wooster with the 
Racer Puneturless Tube Co., and was 
connected with the events that led up 
to the sale of the Kelly Springfield 
plant to the Thomas Rubber Co., of 
Millersburg He was formerly a _ res- 
ident of Michigan, and was connected 
with a number of important enterprises 
in that state before coming to Wooster. 

The Thomas company is busily en 
gaged in preparing to start the Wooster 
plant which they hope will be under 
way and manufacturing tires in large 
quantities within the next few weeks 


Dividend Cut Denied 


B. G. Work, president of the B. 
Goodrich Compa Ly, has denied the 
rumor that the payment of the com 
pany’s preferred divident is in doubt, 
and adds there is nothing in the situa 
tion to indicate that the passing of the 
dividend will even be considered by the 


directors 


Hubler Heads Credit Association 


E. F. Hubler, former credit manazer 
of the Dayton Rubber Mnfg. Co. has 
been appointed Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Dayton Association of Credit 
Men. Mr. Hubler formerly was with 
Goodyear at Indianapolis and Dayton 
and Secretary of the Credit Men’s As 


sociation of Logansport, Ind. 


U. S. Rubber Latex Purchases 


According to advices from the Far 
East, the U. S. Rubber Company has 
entered into a contract for the entire 
latex output of a plantation company 
whose estates are near Knala Lumpur, 
Straits Settlements. It is expected that 
this is the largest contract ever made 
for the export of rubber latex. I¢t is 
also understood that the company plans 
to erect a dessicated latex factory at 
Port Swettenham, to prepare rubber 
under the Hopkinson process. Special 
railway facilities are said to be provided 
for from Tanjong Malim, Kuang, Kent 
and Kajang to Swettenham. 
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MISHAWAKA ADDS 
“RUBBER” TO NAME 


Mishawaka’s biggest industry, since 
1874 known as the Mishawaka Woolen 
Mfg. Co., will be known hereafter as 
the Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen 
Mfg. Co., and notice of the change in 
the name been 
given to its of 

Following is the announcement of 
the 


has 
customers. 


corporation’s 
thousands 
the regarding change 
of name: 

“When this company was first or- 
1868, and at the time it 
1874, manu- 
in woolen goods 


company 


ganized in 
was incorporated in we 
factured dealt 
exclusively, and the name Mishawaka 
Woolen Mfg. Co. sufficiently 
descriptive to fairly indicate our line 
of business, but as time passed and 
we began the manufacture of rubber 


was 


footwear, the woolen portion of the 
line became a less important factor, 


while the rubber department in- 
creased in importance, and today our 
rubber business is far in excess of 


the woolen. This fact has led us to 
a decision to include in our name the 
word “Rubber,” and by a decree of 
the Circuit court, we have been per- 
mitted to make this change. 

“This is a change in name only 
it does not affect the business in any 
all contracts, orders, in- 
debtedness, etc., will taken care 
of in exactly the same way as though 
no change in name had been made.” 


way, and 


be 











India Exempts Raw Rubber From 
Import Duty 

Raw rubber is exempt from the pay 
ment import duty, aceording to a 
notification issued by the Government of 
India under date of June 9, 1923. The 
duty formerly levied was 15 per cent 
ad valorem. 


ot 


British Raw Rubber Imports 


The quantity of crude rubber import 


ed into the United Kingdom during the 
first six months of the current year 
somewhat exeeeds that for the corres- 
ponding period of 1922, but it was still 


35 per cent less than that of 1921, says 
Consular Clerk A. Nutting, London, in 


a report to the Department of Com- 
meree. The insignificant inerease over 
1922, notwithstanding the high percent- 


age rise in price, may reflect to some 


extent the effect of the Stevenson re- 
striction scheme. 
During the first six months of 1923 


total British raw rubber imports were 
749,544 centals, valued at £4,515,000, 
compared with 733,294 centals in the 
first half of 1922, valued at £3,209,000. 

The United States took about 60 per 
eent of the aggregate re-exports this 
year, (565,000 centals) and increased 


shipments were made to France, Italy, 
and Canada. Shipments to Germany, 
however, show a decided deduction. 
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Big Cotton Mill Consolidation 


Announcement has been made of the 
consolidation of five cotton mills in South 
Carolina following negotiations by Col- 
onel Leroy Springs of Lancaster, S. C. 
and Edward F. Greene of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. The mills involved are the 
Eureka Mills and the Springstein Mills 
at Chester, S. C.; the Fort Mill Manu- 
facturing Co. of Fort Mill, S. C.; the 
Laneaster Cotton Mill at Laneaster, 8. C. 
and the Pelzer Manufacturing Co. at 
Pelzer, S. C. . 

More than 350,000 spindles will be 
operated by the new company’s consoli- 
lated equipment and the product of the 
mills will be distributed through the new 
organization's own office. Officers of the 
company are as follows: 

Edward Farnham 
A. L. Seott, vice-president; E. A. 
(ireene, treasurer. Directors include the 
foregoing and F. W. Reynolds, K. Moller, 
S. H. Greene and C. 8. Allen. 


Greene, president; 


New Tube Company 


A new rubber company to be known 
as the Fisk Flap Tube Rubber Co. has 
been incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey. Charter certificate 
states that capitalization will total $590,- 
000, and that the corporation’s home will 
be Camden. The company’s patent was 
purchased from the Premier Tire and 
Tube Co., Ltd., Toronto. The company 
at present is said to have a large volume 
of orders on hand, and it is planned that 
a Western branch will be established in 
Los Angeles, Cal., while distributing 
branches are being located in many East- 
ern The president of the new 
concern is D. Parker Gravatt, general 
manager of the N. E. Henderson Co. of 
Philadelphia. The seeretary is E. Kel 
Moore, Collingswood, N. J. 


Tests of Tires Made from Re- 
claimed Rubber 


e1ties. 


sey 


The Bureau of Standards has placed 
an order with one of the rubber 
panies for the making of 50 tires using 
various amounts of reclaimed rubber in 
the treads. After manufacture, these tires 
are to be tested in the laboratory and also 
on trucks of the Post Office Department 
over four different types of 
that the relative wear of the 
compounds ean be determined. 


com- 


roads, 
different 


SO 


Moon Cars With Balloon Tires 


Following closely upon the announce- 
ment by Cole, the Moon Motor Car Co., 
announces that hereafter all models may 
have balloon tires as optional equipment. 


New Crude Rubber Dealer 


The Federal Commission Company, 
Ine., with offices at 17 Battery Place, 
New York City, opened a crude rubber 
department on Sept. 17. Mr. Victor 
W. Fink is in charge. Telephone num- 
ber, Whitehall 3835. 
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CHEMICAL EXPOSITION 
SALES SATISFACTORY 


One of the Most Successful Expositions 
Ever Held—Attendance Restricted to 
Those Interested in Products — 1925 


Dates Selected—Spaces Already Taken. 


The Ninth National Exposition of 
Chemical Industries closed on September 
22nd at the Grand Central Palace, N. Y. 
City, after one of the most successful 
years since its inception in 1915. Ae- 
cording to exhibitors’ reports more bus- 
iness was placed at the Exposition this 
year than ever before. The restrictions 
placed upon the distribution of tickets, 
confining this distribution to channels 
more or less directly interested in chem- 
icals, chemical equipment, and _ allied 
products, brought the desired results. 

The bulk attendance was cut material- 
ly, but the quality of visitors was much 
higher from the view point of the buying 
power represented. The business placed 
is interpreted to indicate anticipated 
greater activity in several lines of chem- 
ical manufacturing. On the strength of 
results in the 1923 exposition, one man- 





ufacturer has doubled its contracted 
space for 1925. All told, the greatest 


change in this year’s exposition was the 
notable trend toward the great market- 
place idea in chemicals and equipment. 

A striking feature this year was the 
large number of buyers from foreign 
countries. Every part of the globe was 
represented. Of course, South America 
and Canada furnished the largest num- 
ber of foreign visitors, The countries 
of Europe were well represented also. 

Date for 1925 Meeting Selected 

At a meeting of the exhibitors, the ad- 
visory committee and management held 
on September 20th, preliminary arrange- 
ments for 1925 were made. The week 
of September 28th to October 3rd, 1925, 
and the Grand Central Palace, New 
York, were the time and place finally 
decided upon. Announcement was made 
at the close of the exposition on Sep- 
tember 22nd that over seventy-five per- 
cent on the first floor had already been 
contracted for in the 1925 Exposition 
by present exhibitors. Broad changes 
and new developments for 1925 are al- 
ready being considered in the formula- 
tion of early plans, 

Although the business end of the ex- 
position, that is the sales and promotion 
end, were perhaps of greatest import- 
ance, the educational features this year 
proved very successful. Throughout the 
entire week of the exposition, the mov- 
ing picture auditorium was filled. As 
in previous years, this proved extremely 
popular. The educational exhibits of the 
management displaying the progress of 
American chemistry, those of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, of the Govern- 
ment departments, of the Chemical War- 
fare Service, of the railroads, and of in- 
dividual companies, all came in for a 
large share of attention. 

Space prevented a description of all 
exhibits of interest to the rubber indus- 
try in our last issue. The following 
exhib‘ts were of exceeding value to the 
rubber technician: 
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This statement taken from the Sept. 10, 1922 


Chemistry is the 
Primary Element that 
Governs Successful 
Manufacturing 


“If the chemical and chemical equipment industries 
represented at the Exposition should cease operating 
for one year every vital industry of the United States 
might be forced to suspend operations before the 
expiration of that period.”—Rubber Age. 


COCECECE RCAC CCRRECERRCECRCERECEC ERC CORRRRCERECECEERERCERRORCERE CE CC RRC E CECE RECERECECORER EC CEC EC ECE CER CEC EC CECERCECCECECCECERECCEREECCORCECERCCECCCERRCER CCRC ERC EC OSE 


PW ERRORCCRREECEOOECCERRRECERECECORRERCERGERCORGRECEROORCOSCRRCEORCOCESERECERREECEORERCOCEREEEECEECORRERS 


issue of THE RUB- 


BER AGE greeted the visitor to the Chemical Exposition upon 
his entrance to Grand Central Palace. It covered the entire wall 
at the end of the main aisle on the first floor, on a panel about 


10 by 12 feet. 


THe Praup.Ler Co., Rochester, N Y.— 
Are showing a Jacketed Open Kettle, 
lined with Pfaudler Brown Enamel, of 
acid resisting compound. This tank can 
be equipped with standard flanged or 
threaded enameled outlets to take care of 
any special connections. 

This concern .is also showing a plain 
open, welded, portable tank, lined with 
Pfaudler blue black glass enamel, with 
one-piece insulated cover, equipped with 
anti-friction plate casters with iron 
wheels and ball bearing swivels. 

A plain, jacketed, open, welded hemi- 
spherical glass lined container called the 
Spherette is also shown. This is a special 
new unit which created as a general utility 
vessel, such as, evaporation, general heat- 
ing, holding, ete. Booth 73. In charge, 
Messr, W. D. Pheteplace, P. S. Barnes, 
R. B. Kilmer, W. E. Gray, Jr., and I. E. 
Co'vin and H. S. Tvedt. 

CARRIER ENGINEERING Corp., Newark, 
N. J.—Exhibit includes a Carrier Ejector 
Processing Cabinet in operation. It com- 
pletely exemplifies the operation and pos- 
sibilities of Scientifie Air Conditioning 
with the Ejector System of air circulation. 

Air Conditioning has been employed 
with notable success for the conditioning 
of washed rubber (usually referred to as 
drying) and in many of the manufactur- 
ing particularly in dipping, 
where the danger of static can be obvi- 
ated and uniformly high quality assured 
regardless of outdoor conditions. Booth 


processes, 


71. In charge, J. E. Bolling. 
THe BAKELITE CorporaTiION, New 
York City.—Have an exhibit showing 


products made from Bakelite, Condensite 
and Redmanol displayed under the fol- 
lowing uses: Automotive, Electrical, Me- 
chanical, Radio, Jewelry and novelties, 
Smokers’ articles. Booth 18. The names 
of those in attendance at this show are as 
follows: Hylton Swan, A. J. Weith, L. 
M. Rossi, Mr. McDonald, Sanford Brown, 


Gordon Brown, George Baekeland, 


George Roll, C. L. Chamberlain, R. A. 
Brennecke. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELEec. & Mnre. Cr 
E. Pittsburg, Pa—Are showing Lamp 


Flasher, Electroplating Panel, Magnet for 
holding a steel bar, Impregnated C. 5. 
Motor Coils, Chemical motor, Exhaust 
fan and Oscillating fans, Meter Display 
Board, Switches, Auto Starters, Steel 
Clad and Cartridge Heaters, Tempering 
Oven, and Air Heater. Booth 46. 

Those in attendance are: E. W. 
Loomis, New York Office; G. A. Vaughn, 
New York Office; E. J. Hegarty, New 
York Office; C. B. Gibson, Assistant to 
Manager, Industrial Sales Dept., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., P. H. Grunnagle, Pub- 
licity Department, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tue B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
Boston, Mass.—Have on exhibition a 
cabinet truck type dryer, a model of the 
Sturtevant Brownell spiral dryer, a dryer 
unit, electric exhaust fans and a new type 
separator. Booths 237-243. In charge, 


L. Buek. 


Brazilian Rubber Exports 


Official export statistics of Brazil show 
that the exportation of rubber from 
that country increased during the first 
four months of this year as compared 
with the corresponding periods of the 
past two years. An increase is, there- 
fore, shown over shipments made during 
the rubber crisis. 

Shipments have not reached, however, 
the quantity and value of those made 
in 1913 and 1920. In the first four 
months of this year the exportation of 
rubber increased to 7,240 tons against, 
during the same period, 6,496 tons in 
1922, 5,926 tons in 1921, 10,821 in 1920, 
and 16,766 tons in 1913. 

Stronger prices are responsible for the 
increased exportation. 
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RUBBER INDUSTRY SHOWS 
SATISFACTORY SALES 
Reports from all sections of the coun- 
try to agree that mechanical goods 
sales are very satisfactory that the 
reverse holds true for the tire industry 
Conditions the rubber 
goods lines are much better than at this 


seein 
and 


in mechanical 


time last year, sales in some quarters 
being 25 per cent greater than in 1922. 
Demand continues to be favorable. Some 
plants are busy on this fall’s and win- 
ter’s line of footwear while others are 
working on next summer's stocks of hose. 

The recent tire price cuts have un 
stabilized this field with the result that 
dealers are not in a buying mood. Tire 
factories are running at ow ebh, the 
smaller plants especially feeling the 
effect of a tack otf market Improved 
ceonditior nre ¢ pected soon 


Balloon Tires on Cole Cars 


TI Cok Motor ¢ Company has 
announced that Firestone balloon tires 
ire no obtainable on | Cole current 
models. These tires are standard equip 
ment an tive C‘ole-Aero V olante and 
optional equipment on ¢ othe Col 
node The diameter is 7! ! and a 
pressure ot y Ib earned Lhe tand 
ird Cole tire sO | a meter and the 
design ot the ear ad t 0 Lie larger 
ecTtiol tire tin ( rineering 


chanves 


India Declares Dividend 


At the last regular meeting of th 
Directors of the | lia Ti & Rubber 
Compan \k ) i pep iD 
lith, 1923, the usual dividend o com 
mon and prete f f declared 
to all stockholders o record ol sep 
tember 20th 

The company’ e ¢ Husine 
both units and do 1u Aurust 
was greatl im ¢ ‘ rt fT { it any 
previous August l ts history, and 
second only to the biegest record month 
within the last five yeal 


Mineral Rubber Expanding 


P. H. O’Brien, pecretary ol the Min 
eral Rubber Company, Decatur, LL, an- 
nounces that three new buildings are 
being added to the plant In addition 
L. FE. MeKimm has been elected President 
and CGeneral Manage 

Mi Mi Kimm Is i ene eal engineer 


tiie Pe 


& Rubber Co. as vice-president. 


Tire 
He was 


and was formerly witl rmie! 


previously with Goodyear and Republic. 
It is announced that a complete line of 
heels and packing would be manufa 
tured, to start in sixty di 

Jessop Appointed Purchasing 

Agent 

J. W Jessop, formerly assistant to 
H. G ( rissinger, has beer appointed 
Purchasing Agent of the Firestone-Ap 
sley Rubber Co., Hudson, Mass Mr. 
Jessop was originally in charge of the 


stock room at the plant and more recently 


nt 


Was assistant purchasing age 
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OBNOXIOUS ODORS CAUSE 
RUBBER PLANT TO MOVE 


Residents in the neighborhood of 
Clark and Mallory Avenues in Jersey 
City have protested to the City Com- 
mission in an prevent 
the Velveton Rubber Company from 
erecting a rubber factory at the foot 
of Clark Avenue. It is said that the 
“obnoxious odors” from the plant and 
the noises of the machinery are un- 
healthy and keep the residents awake. 
The factory foundation has already 
been built. Hearings on the petition 
were recently held and the company 
was advised by the Mayor to seek a 


endeavor to 


PII iii ttt iii 


part of the city which is given over 


to factories. 


SUCRCERERRCORERRCCOERGEORSEAECTERCORCECECCECORCECERRCEORSECORCERCEREGCROCORECEREGRCORERCRRORERCOREEEEES 


U. S. Building Western 
Warehouse 

A warehouse costing about $500,000 Is 
being built for the U. S. Rubber Co., in 
Los Angeles, Cal., at the northeast corner 
of Fichth and San Pedro Streets. It will 
be a five-story structure and is said to be, 
when completed, the largest building of 
its kind devoted to storing rubber 
products on the western coast. 


Goodyear to Redeem Bonds 


O); November 1. the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company will redeem $750, 
OOO first mortgage, 20-year, 5S per cent 
sinking fund gold bonds at 120 and ac- 


crued interest, it was announced recently. 


Tyer Rubber Exhibits 


At a recent industral exposition held 
in the Lawrence Armory in Lawrence, 
Mass., the Tver Rubber Co-, of Andover 
exhibited its line of rubber drug sun 
dries and rubber shoes 


Studebaker-Wulff Plant Starts 
The Carey, Ohio, plant of the Stud 


baker-\W ulff 


Rubber Co., of Marion, 
Ohio, has started operat:ons with a tire 
production of 100 tires a day, it is an 


nouneed. 


Goodrich Announces Balloon 
Tires 
Balloon tires are now being listed by 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, which is 


quoting following 


28 x 4, $25.25; 


consumer price =e 
30 x 5, $30.70; 32x 6, 
$42.85; 34 x7, $68-55. 


Republic Reports Progress 
President E. H. Fitch of the Republi 


Rubber Company reports  sat'sfactory 
progress in the past month. Sales of 
tires and mechanicals have been good 
with inventories greatly reduced. The 


mechanical department is running 60 per 


cent ahead of the 1922 schedule while 
solid tires are working on a night and 
day shift producing 200 per cent more 
than in 1922. Pneumatie tires are being 


produced at a rate of 1000 daily. 
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U. S. SUBSIDIARY TO 
RUN ON 32-HOUR WEEK 


A curtailment of production in the 
factory of the National India Rubber 
Company, Bristol, R. 1. a subsidiary of 
the United States Rubber Company, was 
announced recently after a meeting of 
the executive committee of the factory 
council and management representatives. 

3ecinning October 1 the wire division, 
employing 300 persons, was reduced to 
a 32-hour week, it was announced: It 
added that similar reductions in 
working hours are contemplated in other 
departments. A total 3,400 workers 
are employed. A notice posted said the 
curtailment would be effective until a de- 
in inventories manufactured 
goods on hand could be effected. 


was 


of 


crease ot 


Kelly Plant Sold to Thomas 


The Wooster plant of the Kelly- 
Springfield Co. was recently purchased 
by the Thomas Rubber Co. of Maillers- 
burg. The plant, which has been closed 


for sometime was expected to reopen on 
Oct. 1, it 

This company operates a tire plant at 
Millersburg, where it has been producing 


=? 


was announced. 


tires in a small way for about four 
years. Officers are: Pres. W. §S 
Vice Pres., G. B. Thomas; 


1 homas;: 


reas. and Sect., T Richards, 


Serap Rubber Meeting 
A meeting of the Scrap Rubber Divi 
of the National Association 
Material Dealkers held at 
Wednesday morning, Sept 26, 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, and ther 
the 


chara 


Sion 
Waste 


: 7 ' 
O CLOCK 


oT! 

10 
at 
was 


was 


lair- 
ot 
'4e per lb. for handling rejected material, 


in reference to 


reclaimers 


discussion 


some 
ness ol making a 


particularly in view of the low price at 
which the commodity is now selling. The 
meeting went on record in favor of ask- 
ing the reclaimers to reduce the charge 
to 44¢ per lb. The balance of the time 


was taken up in diseussing reneral busi 
ness conditions. 


Rubber Imports August, 192: 


Crude rubber Pounds Dol 











See: ars 
rance 111,549 35,445 
Germany 3.275 5.051 
Netherlands 12,2 2 968 
Portugal 20 2.581 
England 488,013 130,413 
Guatemala 41,208 421 
Nicaragua 1,974 751 
Panama 1,468 213 
Mexico 730 132 
Bolivia 5,750 1,150 
Brazil 893,404 229,041 
Colombia 33.304 6.049 
Ecuador 14.335 2 980 
British India 35,830 12,708 
Cevlon £.015,: ; 191,144 
Straits Settlements 29,006, } 7,947,665 
java and Madura 5,269,733 1,442,338 
Other Dutch East Indies 2,749,742 796,546 
Japan $5,504 3,887 
Philippine Islands 5,672 1,135 
Crude rubber—Total 42,741,430 11,612,618 
Jelutona or pontianack 715.512 68.325 
Balata 39,062 23,936 
Gutta-percha 98,784 17,698 
Other crude (including 

Guayule), scrap, and 

reclaimed 993,848 116,217 


\L unmanufactured 44,588,636 
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RECENT ACTIVITIES OF 
RUBBER ASSOCIATION 


Traffic Department Issues Bulletin on Mark- 
ing of Automobile Tires for Express 
Shipment—Various Committee Busy on 
Questions of Importance. 


The present specifications of the 
Official Express Classification provide 
that automobile tires for shipment by 
express must be marked either by a 
strong tag securely attached, and an 
address label pasted on the inner sur- 
face outside the wrapping, or in lieu of 
the pasted label a second tag bearing the 
same address, must be concealed by se- 
eurely binding it with burlap or cloth, 
according to a bulletin issued by R. H. 
Goebel, manager of the Traffic Depart- 
ment of the Rubber Association of Amer- 
ica. 

As substantially all tires are wrapped 
by a spiral paper wrap, it is possible 
to conceal the second tag beneath the 
folds of the paper, thus eliminating the 
use of cloth or burlap, representing a 
considerable saving in labor and mater- 
ial. 

The Traffic Committee has arranged 
with the American Railway Express 
Company that the second tag may be 
partly inserted beneath the spiral paper 
wrap thus eliminating the use of cloth 
or burlap. 

The complete revised rule, effective 
October 15, 1923, in Supplement 8 to 
Official Express Classification 28, I.C.C. 
No. 1775, follows :— 

“AUTOMOBILE TirES — When not 
boxed or erated must have two 
marks, both to be attached to the 
inner surface of the package, bale, 
or tire, and to consist of (1) a strong 
tag securely attached, and (2) an 
address label pasted on the inner 
surface outside the wrapping or a 
second tag bearing the same address, 
partly inserted beneath the paper 
tire wrap, or if the tire is not 
wrapped, such second tag must be 
concealed beneath burlap or cloth.” 


* * * 


Committee-Mechan- 
Manufacturers Div- 
ision of the Rubber Association met in 
Akron on September 10th. The Com- 
mittee devoted most of its time to the 
formulations of plans for the coming 
year and discussed the requirements 
issued by individual railroads and gev- 
ernmental departments for mechanical 
rubber goods, 


The Specification 


ical Rubber Goods 


* * * 


The Service Managers Committee of 
the Tire Manufacturers Division held a 
two-day meeting in New York City on 
September 13th and 14th. The major 
part of the Committee’s time was given 
over to the preparation of a pamphlet 
on truck tires similar to the one on 
pneumaties entitled “The Care of Pneu- 
matic Tires”’. 

. 7 . 

The Traffic Committee of the Associa- 
tion met on September 13th in New 
York. Railroad rate and classification 


THE RUBBER AGE 





SANTA CRUZ TO HAVE 
RUBBER FACTORY 


At a recent meeting of a Citizen’s 
Committee in Santa Cruz, Calif. it 
was pointed out that if fuel oil was 
produced in sufficient quantities for 
commercial use, a rubber factory 
would be started there. It was said 
that a G. K. Rogers was founder of 
the company and that he was touring 











the State in search of a suitable 
location. 
questions pertaining to rubber goods 
were discussed. 
* * * 


The Executive Committee-Rubber Sun- 
dries Manufacturers Division met on the 
evening of September 18th at the Union 
League Club, New York City. Prob- 
lems of that trade were discussed and 
the reorganization of the Division so as 
to more closely embrace the diversified 
lines usually classed with rubber sun- 
dries was considered. 

* ” + 

The Accounting Committee of the As- 
sociation met on Friday, Sept. 21st and 
formulated new plans for the progress 
of its work in the development of 
Uniform Cost Accounting principles for 
the rubber manufacturing industry. 


- _ * 
The Foreign Trade Division met in 
Akron on Sept. 25th and considered 


questions of a routine nature connected 
with the work of that body. 


* - . 
The Executive Committee-Mechanieal 
Goods Division met in New York on 


Sept. 26th. One of the subjects consid- 
ered was the standardization of garden 
hose on the basis of the 54 ineh size, 
eliminating the 34 and % inch sizes. 


* > * 
The Executive Committee-Tire Man- 
ufacturers Division met on the same 


day and discussed the number of import- 
ant questions relating to that trade, 
. * * 

The Board of Directors met at the 
Lotos Club, New York City, on the 27th 
and considered problems pertaining to 
the organization and operation of the 
Association. 


Mt. Vernon Rubber to Operate 
Soon 


The plant of the Mt. Vernon Rubber 
Co. at Mt. Vernon, Ohio, formerly the 
Knox Tire & Rubber Co., is expected 
to be in operation by Dee. 1, 1923 ac- 
cording to W. M. Perkins, President. 
Practically all of the equipment is in- 
stalled or on the way to the plant. 
Tires, inner tubes, rubber heels, balloons 
and mechanical goods will be manufac- 
tured. The present officers of the com- 
pany are: W. M. Perkins, President 
and General Manager; J. P. Robson, 
Vice-President; G. H. Jones, Secretary ; 
W. E. Johnson, Treasurer. 


i) 


BELIEVES PHILIPPINES 
GOOD RUBBER COUNTRY 


“IT wish the people of the United 
States really knew and understood the 
possibilities offered in the Philippine 
Islands,” said Pedro Guevara, new res- 
ident commissioner from the Philippines, 
who arrived in Washington recently. 

Commissioner Guevara emphasized two 
points: First, that the time has arrived 
for the consideration of the question of 
Philippine independence, and, Second, 
that the Philipinos weleome the invest- 
ment of American capital to develop the 
natural resources of the country, 
pecially rubber. 

“T am greatly pleased,” he said, “over 


es- 


the interest that has been aroused in 
America in regard to the natural re- 
sources of the Islands, and this is es- 


pecially true regarding the rubber grow- 
ing possibilities. I was elated when I 
learned of the activities of Harvey S. 
Firestone, American tire manufacturer, 
who called to the attention of the world 
the very sensible suggestion that Amer- 
ica should look to new sources of rubber 
supply. 


Millions of Acres Available 


“We have millions of acres of land in 
our Islands suitable to rubber cultiva- 
tion. The soil, climate and rainfall are 
all that could be desired. In a few 
years we could supply the World’s 
demand for rubber, and the United 
States would be independent of the grip 
now held on one of the world’s most im- 
portant commodities by a group of share- 
holders in London, who control prac- 
tically 85% of the world’s supply of 
erude rubber. 

“Open up the rubber growing industry 
in our islands with American capital, 
American push and American enterprise, 
as suggested by Mr. Firestone, and you 
will see remarkable strides in the Phil- 
ippines, which will spell increased pros- 
perity for the Islands, prove a boon to 
the rubber manufacturing industry in the 
United States and save the general 
public millions of dollars annually. 

“The rubber is in the Philippines now. 
There seems to be no limit to the pos- 
sibilities. We want to see American 
capital invested, but if Americans do not 
take advantage of the excellent oppor- 
tunities offered, capitalists of other 
nations will do so. We certainly prefer 
American capital. We'll be glad to 
modify land and labor laws along most 
reasonable lines. 

“The people of the United States, I 
am convinced, do not appreciate the ex- 


tent of the natural resources in the 
Philippines. Take coal, for instance. 
We have at least 100,000,000 tons of 


first-class anthracite coal in Zamboanga 
Peninsula alone. A survey made by en- 
gineers shows deposits of approximately 
4,000,000 tons in Cebu. 

“Philippine eommerce is growing by 
leaps and bounds. During the first half 
of this year the balance of trade in favor 
of the Islands was over $25,000,000, our 
exports at that time being about $67,000,- 
000, while our imports were about $42,- 
000,000.” 
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Rubber Soled Egyptians 


For tennis, golf, gymnasium, and other 
and for wear on the beaches, can- 
worn al- 


walk 


preter a chrome soled 


sports, 


vas rubber-soled half-shoes are 


\ pt, put tor 


most exclusively in Eg: 


ing the hg ptians 


eanvas shoe, says Consul S. B. Jacobson 


in a report to the Department ot Com 
merce, 

Crepe rubber soles o1 eanvas half 
shoes, manufactured in England are 


just being displayed in one of the best 
local shops, and enthusiasm exists over 
their future sales possibilities, especially 
among the British residents. The retail 
price ol this shoe is equivalent to ap 
proximately $6.25, and its wholesale 
price 1s estimated at $5.00 e.1.f., Alex 
andrra. 

This shop also earries in stock Amer- 
wan-made half shoes with canvas tops 
and rubber soles: one style retails at ap 
proximately $2.42 per pair in men’s 


Another style retails at $1.75 


per pair for women’s sizes and $2.00 for 


SIZES only . 


men’s sizes. 

Rubber-soled 
ported principally 
Kingdom, Japan, 
many. The latter 
been delivering“‘Plimsoll”’ 
eanvas half shoes at a price of 50 to 75 
cents per pair, ¢.i.f., Alexandria. Cheap 
ness rather than quality is the consider- 
ation with the larger part of the pop 
ulation of Egypt. 


tootwear 1s im 
United 

Ger- 
lately 
rubber-soled 


canvas 
trom the 
France, 


country 


and 
has 


Mid-West Not to Affiliate 


At the September llth meeting of the 
Mid-West Rubber Manufacturers’ As 
sociation held at the Hotel La Salle, Chi- 


cago, it was decided by the Board of 
Directors to give no further consider- 
ation to any plan affiliating with the 
Rubber Association of America. This 
follows the recent announcement to the 
effect that the mail vote of members on 


this question showed a large majority in 


COOPEORERTORTERDEEEOED SERED ERERETEDEE STOO TEODOR REDDER EDED ORDERED ERED eRSEDORERRDE® 


Summary of Rubber 


THE RUBBER AGE 


retaining the organization in 
It was also decided to 


favor of 
its present form, 


continue headquarters in Chicago, and 
not to move to Akron as has been re- 
ported. 


Price cutting and special distributors 
tires came in for a great deal of discus- 
sion following the luncheon. In addition 
talks were made standardization of 
sizes and on long dealer datings. No 
announcement was made of the date for 
the next meeting. 


on 


RUBBER GOODS EXPORTS 
EXPAND DURING AUGUST 


Exports of rubber goods from the 
United States during August were 
valued at $3,093,152, which stands as 


a gain of approximately $200,000 over 
July, 1923, and about $300,000 over 
August, 1922, says the Rubber Division 
of the Department of Commerce. 

The August recovery in the total rub- 
ber goods trade was due in part to great- 
ly inereased sales of rubber footwear. 
Shipments of rubber boots in August 
were 52,911] pairs, as compared to 47,- 
997 in July; rubber shoes showed total 
exports 257,235 pairs in August, 
which was a better than 100 per 
gain over the 126,488 pairs shipped in 
July. Canvas rubber-soled also 
showed a good gain in August shipments. 
Of the mechanicals, rubber belting sales 
remained steady while hose showed a 
falling off. Packing lost considerably, 
as did soles and heels. 


ot 
eent 


shoes 


factor to the 
August recovery in total rubber goods 
shipments was an increase in the per 
unit value of the automobile casings ex- 
ported. For June, casings were valued 
at an average of $11.14 each, a figure 
which advanced to only $11.17 for July. 
In August, however, a distinct rise in 
value is registered, the 86,227 
exported having been valued at $1,104,- 


323, or $12.81 each. 


A second contributing 


easings 


mes 
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Rubber Exports From Singapore 


The total exports of rubber from 
Singapore in June amounted to 15,621 
long tons including foreign imports of 
1,957 tons, says Vice Consul H. 8. Mil- 
ler in a report to the Department of 
Commerce. The exports for May were 


20,115 tons. Of the total exports in 
June the United States took 60.63 per 
cent; the United Kingdom, 21.17 per 


cent; British Possessions, 2.10 per cent; 
the Continent of Europe, 7.65 per 
cent; Japan, 8.35 per cent; and other 
countries, .10 per cent. Prices of Prime 
Ribbed Smoked Sheet rubber, expressed 

Straits currency, were: «Highest, 
53: Lowest, 0.46; Average $0.48. 
The tone of the market during June 
was distinctly dull. American manufac- 
turers did not buy in any quantities and 
the market declined steadily from the 
first of June to the close of the month. 
The Continent of Europe, Japan, and 
the United Kingdom took more rubber 
during June than during the previous 
month, but not in sufficient quantities to 
make up for the falling off in demand 
on the part of America. In May the 
United States took 70.54 per cent of the 
total exported, compared with 60.63 
per cent in June’ The United Kingdom 
on the other hand increased its takings 
from 16.98 per cent of the total in May 
to 21.17 per cent in June. 

During 1922, British Malaya exported 
5,558,714 centals of rubber and import- 
ed 794,420 centals during the same per- 
iod. For the first five months of 1923 
the exports amounted to 2,476,294 cen- 
tals and imports totalled 536,801 centals. 


in 
$0 


Next Mid-West Meeting 


The next meeting of the Mid-West 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Association will 
be held on Tuesday, Oct. 9 at the Hotel 


La Salle, Chicago. The Board of Direct- 
ors will meet at 10.30 A. M. and the Ex- 
ecutive meetings will be held at the same 


time. Luncheon will be at 1.00 P. M. 


CCCOCCECOCECERROREOCCORCACEOSCOCERECERERE CEC ERE CCRT RET eRREeeERCeTCECeRRCeerCeReeeS 


Exports for August, 1923 


Compiled by the Department of Commerce 


RUBBER 


Rubber Belting 
Dollars 
Total 251,211 167,262 


For automobiles 


BELTING, HOSE, PACKING, AND THREAD 

Rubber Hose Rubber Packing Rubber Thread 
Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 
$47,784 139,592 162,388 77,812 40,002 40,065 

PNEUMATIC CASINGS AND SOLID TIRES 

Pneumatic Casings =~ — ee 

__Other__ Automobiles —_ 2» 
Number Dollars Number Dollars Number Dollars Pounds Dollars 
lotal 86,227 1,104,323 £881 18,209 8,758 216,352 69,840 16,061 

B ots 

Pair Dollars 
rotal 1911 117,105 

HARD 


Pounds Dollars 
Total 50,522 52,534 
PNEUMATIC TUBES, 

_.__.Automobiles__ 

Number Dollars 

Total 69,00 124,359 
Oilcloth (not floors) 

Sq. yards Dollars 

Total 759,251 210,909 


RUBBER 
Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 


REPAIR MATERIAL,MANUFAC TURES 
_—FPneumatic Tubes__ 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR AND SOLES AND HEELS 
Canvas shoes with rubber soles 


__Shoes__ 
Pairs Dollars Pairs 


235 200.674 352.059 


On7 
aJtve 


GOODS AND DRUGGISTS’ 
Battery jars and Accessories 
Pounds Dollars 
5,645 3,111 


Pounds 
10.012 


_—Other__ 
Number Dollars Pounds 
4,155 3,653 78,312 


COATED OR WATERPROOFED FABRICS. 
Coated or Artificial Leather 
Sq. yards Dollars 
286,333 231,704 


153,828 


OF RUBBER NOT ELSEWHERE 
_—Tire Repair Material 


Waterproofed Autocloth 
Sq. yards 


Rubber soles and heels 
Pounds Dollars 
178,094 75.556 


Dollars 
271,195 


RUBBER SUNDRIES. 
Other Electrical Supplies 


Other hard rubber goods 


Dollars Pounds Dollars 
4,627 32,133 28,793 
SPECIFIED 


_—Rubber Manufactures__ 


Dollars 


312,765 


Pounds 
451,241 


Dollars 
30,836 


Waterproofed Clothing 
Sq. yards Dollars 
48,142 49,214 


Dollars 
101,603 
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MARKINGS FOR RUBBER 
GOODS SOLD IN DENMARK 


In Rubber Division Special Circular 
No. 261 mention was made of new re- 
quirements adopted by Denmark concern- 
ing the marking of imported rubber 
goods: Acting Commercial Attaché H. 
Sorensen reports from Copenhagen that 
the proclamation which came from the 
Danish Department of Commerce was as 
follows: 

“In pursuance of Par. 14 of the Law 
No. 290 of May 6th, 1921, regarding 
regulations against unlawful compe- 
tition and merchandise marking, and 
after conferring with the heads of 
the Danish industries, it is hereby 
decreed that the rubber goods speci- 
fied below in the retail trade may 
only be sold or offered if they are 
furnished with a statement of the 
country in which manufactured, ac- 
cording to the following pre- 
scriptions :— 

By country of manufacture is under- 
stood, for domestic products the town, 
and for foreign products the country in 
which manufactured. 

The statement of the place of manu- 
facture is to read as follows :— 


For foreign products 
Manufactured in name of country 
For domestic products 
Name of city. 

The statement must satisfy the fol- 
lowing conditions :— 


Bicycle Tires, Motor Cycle Tires, 
Tires, and Solid Tires 


The words are to be vulcanized into 
the tire or on the side of the solid tires 
with raised lettering. The minimum 
height of the type is to be as follows :— 


Auto 


Bicyole tires ......... 10 mm. 
Motor Cycle tires ..... 20 mm. 
Pe SR ey 25 mm: 
| ee 25 mm. 


Soles and Heels, Baby Carriage rings, Baby 
carriage rubber with Wire, Carriage Tires, 


and Carriage Rubber 


The statement in the case of soles and 
heels is to be vulcanized on the wearing 
side, and in the case of other articles on 
the side with sunk or raised lettering; 
the type to have the following minimum 
heights :— 


Soles and Heels ....... 5 mm. 
Baby carriage rings 5 mm. 
Baby carriage rubber 
ere 5 mm. 
Carriage tires ......... 10 mm. 
Carriage rubber ....... 10 mm. 


Bicycle inner tubes, Motor cycle inner tubes, 
Auto inner tubes 


The lettering is to be applied on the 
rubber by means of a transfer mark or 
stamping with irradicable ink. The types 
on the bicyele inner tubes must be at 
least 10 mm. high and on the automobile 
and motor cycle inner tubes at least 20 
mm, high- 


Rubber and Canvas Shoes with Rubber 
Soles 


The lettering, which must be raised, is 


THE RUBBER AGE 


to be vuleanized with type at least 5 
mm. high on the instep. 


Gas and Water Hose without Lining 


The lettering is to be put on the rub- 
ber with irradicable ink with type of a 
height equal to the radius of the hose, 
but not higher than 10 mm. 


Gas and Water Hose with Lining and/or 
Cover 


The lettering, which is to be raised, 
must be vuleanized with type of a height 
equal to the radius of the hose, maximum 
25 mm. in the rubber or canvas cover. 


Plates 


The lettering is to be affixed to both 
sides of the rubber with irradicable ink, 
with type at least 10 mm. high. 

The statement, which must appear very 
plainly, must be made with block letters, 
the width of which must be at least 45 
of the height of the type with a space 
between the letters of 5 of their height. 

The place of manufacture must be af- 
fixed at least onee to each piece of goods, 
at least once for every meter of meter 
goods, and once for every square meter 
of goods sold in square meters: 

Contravention of the above proclama- 
tion will be subject to conviction and 
punishable by fines of up to 600 Kroner. 

Acting Commercial Attaché Sorensen 
made the following comment: “Since 
receipt of this proclamation I have been 
approached by. practically all the dealers 
of American rubber goods in Denmark, 
with the request that something be done 
to make the effects of the regulation less 
detrimental to American business. The 
question of stocks on hand is a very im- 
portant one, as stocks as now marked 
cannot be retailed after January 1, 1924. 
I, therefore, took the question up with 
the American Minister, with the result 
that an informal protest was made to 
the Danish Ministry of Commerce. The 
British Legation, I understand, has ten- 
dered a similar protest, and it is my 


belief that the Belgian, French, and 
German authorities will likewise in the 
very near future protest against these 


regulations.” 

The Acting Commercial Attaché has 
been asked to continue his efforts to have 
the new requirements nullified or modified 
so that rubber goods acceptable in the 
general markets of the world will be ac- 
ceptable in Denmark. He has according- 
ly been supplied with data covering the 
marking now in general use, and has 
been invited to cooperate fully with 
Danish representatives of American rub- 
ber goods exporters. 

Since the requirements are obviously 
more stringent than could possibly be 
needed for the protection of Danish 
buyers of rubber goods, it may be as- 
sumed that the Denmark Department of 
Commerce was not fully advised in their 
preparation, and it is, therefore, believed 
that representations as to their imprac- 
ticability may result in serious reconsid- 
eration. Further developments in the 
matter will be announced through future 
circulars. 
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RECENT IMPORT DUTIES 
LEVIED ON RUBBER GOODS 


Lithuania 


The import duties apply equally to the 
products of all countries. 

Duties are assessed on ¢.i.f. values, port 
of entry, and payable in paper currency 
at eurrent exchange. “The Lita (about 
10¢ US) is the monetary unit, a fictitious 
coin whose par value has not yet been 
established. 


Rate of Duty. 


Articles. (Ad valorem) 


Gum and caoutchouc, not worked up Free. 
Trememinsiom BONS 2. cccccecsinees 5% 
Rubber shoes and footwear, except for 

WOE ccc sewe bh bh needed Fades eee 15% 
Articles of caoutchouc and india rubber 15% 
CRMBSON'S GOP cccwesrccdsrrieserene 20% 


Latvia 

The import duties apply equally to the 
products of all countries. 

Duties are stated in hypothetical gold 
franes, but are actually paid in Latvian 
paper rubles at the rate of 50 paper 
rubles to one gold frane. The average 
exchange rate of the Latvian ruble during 
1923 was 250 rubles to $1. Kilo equals 
2.2046 pounds avoirdupois. 

There is a surtax of 15 centimes per 
10 gold franes of duty payable on goods 
imported into Latvia. 

Gold francs 


per net kilo. 


gutta-percha, 
waste, infit 
and gutta- 
manufactured : 


Tariff No. Articles. 
87 (2) Caoutchouc and 
crude; also caoutchouc 
for use as a manufacture 
88 India rubber (caoutchouc 
percha), prepared and 
(1) Soft Rubber: 

(a) In sheets, slabs, threads, or 
solution (except those specially 
mentioned), without admixture 
of other materials .......... 
Manufactures, except those 
specially mentioned, with or 
without admixture of other ma- 
terials; but not fibrous mater- 
ials (cloth) 
Manufactures, 
specially mentioned, 
mixture of fibrous 
(cloth) 
Hard Rubber: 

(a) Unworked sheets, 
Ce. GO, o's cd onnee ss earn 
Manufactures (except those 
specially mentioned), also with 


(b) 


except those 
with ad- 
materials 


(c) 


(2) 


slabs, sticks 


(b) 


admixture of other materials .1.00 
(3) Footwear of caoutchouc and gutta- 
percha, combined or not with 
cloth, leather, buckles, etc. ...... 0.10 
(4) Fabrics impregnated with india 
rubber, for carding ribbons: 
[iy kis ¢ n'a k'p'0 ¥.0's.40 4 0.06 
Sn: SEN & She. G ind eeree'e aus 0.10 
173 Vehicles: 
(5) Separate parts of vehicles, except 
cycles: 
(a) Bodies, wheels, lamps, and 
other accessories, except axles 
and springs (including tires) .2.00 
(6) Parts of cycles: 
(a) In finished form (including 
GS | eieewsevcvacivasevecs 1.50 
Note 1—Elastic fabrics, ribbons, and _ tapes, 


containing india rubber threads, also non-elastic 
fabrics, i. e., fabrics impregnated or stuck with 
india rubber (except those mentioned in division 
(4) of No. 88), are taxed according to the ma- 
terial of the fabric. 

Note 2—Made-up articles of wearing apparel, 
composed of fabrics covered with india rubber on 
one or both sides, or impregnated with india rub- 
ber, or of fabrics stuck together in layers; also 
readymade suspenders, garters, and similar ar- 
ticles of elastic ribbon, are charged with duty 
according to No. 209 (Wearing apparel). 


Turkey 


The import duties apply equally to the 
products of all countries. 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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iportations 
all ; ? | 


l ‘ piled and d ed The Rubber Association of America, 
I t 4 ht long tons.) 
PLANTATIONS AFRICANS 
FROM rONS FROM rONS 
Datavia } Be 15 
Belawan- Deli 1.238 Hamburg 29 
Colombe 1,58 l | 14 
Livery l 
London a4 838 
Malacca ] i CENTRALS AND GUAYULE 
Penat f ( trals (Mexico and 
Pt. Swettenhar l Central America) 30 
Rotterdam f ( Mexico) 164 
Singapore sf 
Sourabaya 1,01 194 
PARAS 
1s » la ' l ¥ 
Para 188 
MANICOBA & MATTO GROSSO 
Manicoba l 297 
GUMS, WASTE RUBBER . IPORTED FROM VARIOUS 
SOURCES 
Tor 
Waste 1: M llaneous Gh 1.039 
Balata t » 
Comparison 1922 - 1923 
otal In portatior s 
onths ending, AUG. 3lst 
AUG.-19 AL ¢ l 1922 1923 
Plantatior 1¢ i . 169,026 214,489 
Paras 1,17 7 6,859 8.821 
Africans 119 abe 1,051 2,851 
Central . is 2c 
Cuayule 164 251 801 
Manicoba and 
latto Grosso 1 122 21 
i 1 1 I f 7,322) 


of Crude Rubber into the United States During Aug., 1923 


ARRIVALS PLANTATIONS FOR AUGUST, 1923, SHOWING PORTS 
OF ORIGIN AND ARRIVAL 
FROM ARRIVED AT TONS 
Batavia Boston 16 
Batavia : New York 1,281 
selawan-Deli New York 1,283 
Colombo Boston RO 
Colombo New York 1,502 
Liverpool New York 12 
Lond New York 223 
Malacca New York 1,024 
Penang New York 1,836 
Port Swettenhan New York 871 
Rotterdan New York 6 
Singapore Baltimore 160 
Singapore Boston 890 
Singapore Los Angeles 179 
Singapore New York 7,442 
Singapore San Francisco 194 
Singapore Seattle ‘ ‘ 21 
Sourabaya New York 1,013 
18,083 
ARRIVALS OF PLANTATIONS BY PORTS 
Atlantic Port 
Baltimo 160 
Bostor OR6 
New y 16,54 
17,689 
Pacif Port 
Los Ange 179 
Sa Fra 194 
Seattle 21 
14 





Domestic Exports of Rubber Reclaimed, Scrap and 
Old, From the United States by Countries, for 
August, 1923 


Shipments of Rubber Manufactures From the 
United States to Noncontiguous Territories During 


the Month of August, 1923 


























| 4 i 
j ¥ Dollars P Dollars Alaska Hi Po R 
I 19,1 1,137 
1 in ) Dolla Qua t D 0 ) 1 
ar 89,87 10,7 ind S Pa 106 17,054 ( f 
Net ‘ 11 | ) 
Spain l t ' a _— 87 , 
! 
j land " { i4 ) 107 ‘ 1Ho j 1 
| Pp 1 ) 
Q and Onta p , ” 
) I | 4 9 ) 2 R17 21° 
nl l o,6 - ! ‘ 
{ 
Tota ’ 548 . 7,34 2 
, , —— > a ae ee ~~ T oe - 2 ne 
Report of Inventory—Production—Domestic Shipments of Pneumatic Casings—Inner Tubes—Solid Tires 
a l t Aug lv 
P luction and Shir r figures r the entire 1 fo which each repor s I ventory is reported as of the last day of each 
mm ith 
inventory in de t iY stit ng dor t 1 facto 3 and transit to, or at, warehouses, branches f any) or in 
possess of deak ment ba and as a total repre ts all tires and tubes still owned by manufacturers as a domest stock 
‘Shipments in dk or k f arded to a purcha ar lo *%t include stock forwarded to a warehouse, branch, or on a consignment 
t s r abroa 
(Compiled by The Rubber Association of America, In: 
PN MATIC CASINGS —_..INNER TUBES — e SOLID TIRES a 
N Mf N Mfr No. Mfrs 
MONT te port Inve r Production Shipments Reporting Inventory Production Shipments Reporting Inventory Production Shipments 
May. 19 r 2 ) 2.721,503 2,639,273 65 7,18 : 2,970,696 2,938,947 11 170,904 57,640 60, 
June, 19 64 12,14 3,2 64 ¢ 130,629 3,973,679 11 169,808 66,089 63 
Juls 1°22 f £854,108 f 68,199 3,630,744 11 176,375 71,505 60,425 
August, 1922 63 4,629,392 f ,207, 3,808,224 4,220,055 11 189,698 84,313 69,435 
Se pte iber, 1922 64 4,612.03 f >, 164, 3 1,442 3,558,971 11 200,016 82,767 66.797 
October, 192: 64 4,682,955 64 5,458,083 3,757,758 420,680 11 213,942 85,480 71,275 
November, 1922 62 4,964,976 61 6,210,053 3,850,908 3,075,023 11 234,684 85,775 61,466 
December, 1922 59 4,599,208 59 5.732,125 3,411,074 ,825, 10 244,061 77,22 64,570 
lanuary ‘192 62 4,695,916 62 5.838.310 3,951,885 3,748,651 ll 262,462 83,383 60,611 
February, 1925 60 5.22 . 69 6,771,958 4,039,202 ,001,697 ll 270,191 75.457 63.394 
March, 192 8 »,670,601 57 7,740,945 4,875,414 3,828,315 11 265,843 79,788 77,144 
April, 1923 5 6.088.272 55 8. 394,184 4,259,558 3,535,635 11 260,631 71,468 > 609 
May, 1925 57 6,906,594 57 9,292,223 4,317,537 3,414,115 10 268,323 77,288 67.147 
June, 192 : 7.040,6 2,956,943 2,185 i $924.326 3,590,011 581,060 10 283,425 72.445 2 126 
Tully, 1925 | 6,471,124 1,992,989 934,425 52 7,596,444 »,625,118 942,247 10 263,891 $2,345 £5,219 
August, 19% 115 2,807,432 3 ( 578 [77,922 4,304,034 10 262,810 18141 15925 
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Plantation-Finished Sole-Rubber 





on the plantation. 





The popularity of rubber soles in England and the Continent is still 
in bloom, and demands are being made on rubber producers for sheets 
of suitable form and quality to meet new requirements of shoe manu- 
facturers.—Outline of a process recommended for making sole rubber 








HE vogue of crepe rubber soles is still on the upward 
T swing in England, and has now extended from tennis 
and other sport shoes to ordinary foot gear. Retailers 
have begun to sell rubber half soles at 2 shillings the pair, 
including a small bottle of cement with which the ordinary 
citizen can half-sole his old leather shoes and thus reduce his 
cobbler’s bill. In order that rubber plantations may intel- 
ligently meet this new demand, an outline of the process of 
preparing plantation-finished crepe sole-rubber has been given 
out by the Secretariat of the Propaganda Division of the In- 
ternational Association for Rubber Culture in the Dutch East 
Indies. 


Market Requirements 

The trade demands sole rubber in the form of sheets of firm, 
fairly stiff but flexible rubber free from defects due to dirt, 
mold or oil spots; also completely free from pin holes, and 
of a light vellow color. Soft rubber is unusable. The finished 
sheet must be worked smooth on both sides, except that in- 
tended for golf shoes. Goods for the latter use may have one 
side worked with evenly spaced corrugations running along 
the width of the sheet. 


Dimensions of the Sheets 

The sheets come on the market in three different thick- 
1”, 144”, and 34”. It is highly important to adhere 
to these exact thicknesses as closely as possible or in any 
event, having adopted a given standard of thickness, to con- 
sistently adhere thereto. Shoe manufacturers have developed 
a habit of buying on the plantation-mark, thus giving them 
better assurance of uniformity than indiscriminate buying in 
the market; irregularity of goods is therefore highly ob- 
jectionable. , 

When the market first began to take an interest in crepe 
sole-rubber, the relative demand for the different thicknesses 
was as follows: 4g”, 15%; 14”, 50%; and 34”, 35%. Re- 
cently, in consequence of altered methods of affixing the sole 
to the shoe, the relative importance of the different thicknesses 
has considerably changed, being now as follows: 14”, 70%; 
VY”, 20%; 34”, 10%. 

Demand for the %<” sheets has thus considerably fallen off, 
while the 14” sheets have come strongly to the front. It is 
quite likely that the 3g” thickness will ultimately disappear 
altogether, leaving the relative demand for the other two sizes 
in the proportion of three for the 4” size to one for the 14” 
size. 

Except in the case of material for golf shoes, the sheets are 
36 inehes long by 13 inches wide; such a sheet will yield nine 
full-sized soles, as shown in Fig. 1. 

Material intended for golf shoes should be in sheets. 39 x 
13”, from which also nine full sized soles may be cut with the 
grooving running across the face of the sole, as shown in Fig. 
2. Sheets 26 x 9” have been sent in from the producing cen- 
ters, but for these there is little or no demand, as the waste 
in éutting (25%) is too great. 


hesses 


Preparation of the Sole-Rubber 
The process of preparing the sole rubber corresponds in 
many respects with the method of making Blanket Crepe, 
with which most plantations are familiar. In general, the 
process comprises four stages: 


17. G. Fol De Indische Mercwur, 1923, page 5 


1.—The rubber is obtained from latex by coagulation in 
the usual manner, and rolled out to a thin, open “lace,” which 
is then dried, perferably in a vacuum drier. 


}\ 
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/ | 
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Fig. 1—Nine Soles from a 36 x 13 Inch Sheet 


2.—The rubber, while still warm, is then rolled on grooved 


rollers to sheets 3/16” to 14” thick and 13 inches wide; at this 
stage the sheets should be entirely free from holes. In order 
to give the sheets the desired stiff, tough character, it is gen- 
erally sufficient to pass them four times through the mill. The 
rolling should be kept at a minimum, as otherwise the rubber 
may become too soft. This rolling may be done on 15 inch 
mills, and in this and the following step water-cooling of the 
rolls may be dispensed with. 

3.—The sheets are next rolled on smooth rollers, the dis- 
tances between the rolls being so adjusted that the mill will 
deliver sheet exactly 1” thick and 15 inches wide, which will 
require five or more passages through the mill; the length 
should be such that the rubber can be eut to 36 inch lengths. 
This and the next operation may be carried out on 18 inch 
rolls, without which no plantation should undertake to pre- 
pare sole-rubber. 

It, is of the greatest importance to give the sheets the full 
14” thickness, otherwise the 1,” and %¢” sheets, which are pre- 
pared from the 1” size, will be too thin. Too thick is better 
than too thin, but the effort should always be to roll to the 
correct thickness. The retailers are sure to get complaints if 
shoes with soles of different thicknesses are sold at the same 
price. In this stage both sides of the sheets should be rolled 
as smoothly as possible. 

1.—-In this stage the 1,” and 3.” sheets are built up from 
the 14” sheets resulting from the preceding step, by working 
two, or three layers through the smooth rolls, which must be 
so adjusted as to vield sheets of the required thickness, and 
the pressure such as to cause the layers to adhere firmly to 
one another but not so great as to cause shearing. This 
process may well follow directly after step 3. The rubber 
is then still warm and in excellent condition for good ad- 
herence of the lavers. This last point is of great importance, 
as any tendency of the layers to come apart during operations 
in the shoe factory may have disagreeable consequences easy 
to imagine. Seven passages between the rolls 1s generally 
sufficient for good adhesion. Here also too much rolling 1s to 
be avoided, as the rubber is liable to become soft and to darken 
in color. 

To make 34” sheets for golf shoe soles, it will suffice to roll 
together one sheet with grooved surface obtained in step 2 
upon two smooth sheets from step 3. ' 

Before being subjected to any of the above rolling processes 
the rubber mest be entirely dry. If this is not the case the 
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moldy spots are ikely to be found which will 
The temperature of the drying 
(thermometer in the rub- 


| 
color will be off: 


make the rubber unsaleabl 


apparatu should not exceed 60 Cc 


ber): and the rubber should not remain in the oven longer 
than is strictly necessary Too long or too severe drying, or 
too much rolling results in a soft, light brownish colored rub- 
ber which 1s not de sired for sole-rubber. It the rolls become 
too warm, operations should be stopped and the rolls cooled 
down 


the fact that many plantations are not equipped 
ratus tor employing artificial heat 


In view ol 
with adequate drving appa 
it is emphasized that, while satisfactory goods have been pre- 
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Full-Sized Golf Soles (with 
are cut from 











How Nine 


grooves running across the face of the sole) 
49 x 13 inch Sheets 


Fig. 2 Showing 


it is on the whole rather risky 
is too cold there is danger 


together. In 


without it It the 


lavers will not 


pared without such equipment, 
to ope rate rubber 
that the 


such cases 


different adhere well 
adhesio on the 


from the sheets, adhesion in the 


good but when the 


middle of the 


eda Ss may be 


soles are cut 
sheet is found to be im pertect 

On each passage through the mills care should be taken that 
the edges remain pertectl) flat, without erimkles. 

\fter the roll ng processes have been finished, the sheets 
may be cut to the desired dimensions, using a guillotine knife 


or large cutter 


xe paper 
If the plantation is equipped to the point 
uniform product mav be de ivered, the sheets may 


the plantation mark; but it is distinetly 


where an entirely 
have im 


pre ssed upon then 


unwise to trademark goods lacking in 


uniformity. 


Packing the Sheets for Shipment 


So'e rubber is packed in boxes made from smoothly planed 
wood so that the heets will not be injured by splinters. The 
wood hould be well seasoned: boxes made from fre shly eut 


wood are the color of 


likely to have a disagreeable effcet on 
The should be 


fat. The amount of rubber packed in a sng'e 
according to the ease with which 


the rubber hoxes large enough to allow the 
heets to le 
box varies from 70 to 200 Ibs 
the boxes can be transported to the shipping point. 

The sheets must not be packed in the boxes while still warm, 
they tend to stick together and become un- 


otherwise will 


THE RUBBER 


AGE October 10, 1923 
Henee it is best to allow a couple of 


usable as sole-rubber. 
In no ease should 


days to elapse between rolling and packing. 
use be made of ta'e or similar substitutes to prevent sticking. 
Costs and Prices 

The preparation of sole rubber requires not only more care 
and supervision than in the preparation of ordinary crepe, 
but also more and heavier mechanical operations, whereby 
the mills are subjected to greater wear, especially in the 
bearings. The increased cost due to all factors is estimated 
at about 14 penny per lb. Against this increased cost of man- 
ufacture is the fact that good sole-rubber crepe commands a 
premium above ordinary crepe. The amount of this premium 
varies with supply and demand, but at this writing (middle 
of June, 1923) the premium is 6 pence per lb. over standard 
crepe. A leading rubber broker in London has given his 
cp nion that p'anters can reckon on a premium of at least 
3d. per lb. so that the increased cost of plantation-finished 
sole-rubber crepe appears to be well covered by the increased 
returns. 

For the European market it is not advisable for the plan- 
tations to send the sole rubber in the form of ready cut soles, 
for which there is litthke demand except for rush orders or 
when the whole sheets are scarce; but there is a possibility 
that other markets may be willing to take plantation cut soles. 
Comp!'ete equipment for cutting soles on the plantation may 
be had for from $700 for power driven down to $240 for hand 
criven, f.o.b. English port. 

In general, it is considered inadvisable to put 
or inorganic coloring matter in plantation sole-rubber; such 
addit ons can only injure the present good reputation of the 
product, which now rests upon its lightness and durability. 
Some rubber manufacturers in the have 
e-sayed to make rubber soles by working ordinary thin crepe 
to the required thickness on warmed rolls, but such rubber 
lacks the toughness and resistance of fresh plantat:on-worked 
and made therefrom are distinctly 


any fillers 


( onsuming eenters 


sole-rubber sheets, soles 
nferior 

Fastening the Soles to the Shoes 

For completeness a few remarks may be made on the 

method of fastening the soles to the shoes. The o'd method 

wes to fasten a sole of the required thickness by 


cement direct to the shoe or to a thin insole, and then sewing 


means ot 


in the usval way. The result was that the sole often came 
loose on account of the threads drawing through the rubber. 
This rnethed kes given vay to arother, in which an 14” sole 


is fret cemented on and then sewed, a process which is much 
caser than sewirg on a 3@” sheet. Upon this sole there is 
then cemented either a 4%” or 1,” sole, according to the total 
thickness desired. There is thus obtained a firm adhesion of 
rubber upon rubber and eutting through of the threads is 
diminished. This method accounts for the above 


tioned large increase in the demand for the th inch sheets. 


new men- 


Six Years Old Industrial Tractor 
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This is the first Elwell-Parker electric industrial tractor 
ever installed in the Goodyear plant at Akron and its operator, 
John Somody, who has driven :t nearly 75,000 miles during 
the last two and one half years 

This tractor has been used in Dept. 150B for over six years 
180,000 miles. The only 
time it has stood idle is when having batteries exchanged, 
which is at the end of each eight hour shift. The average 
load is 3,100 pounds and it makes a department round trip 
every four minutes, handling approximately 200,000 pounds 
of tires and cores each eight hours, doirg the work of from 
20 to 30 men. 

When one considers the improvement made in materials, 
design and in automotive machine practice, a tractor built to 
day should outlast one built six years ago, at least 50 per cent 


and has traveled approximately 
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a | Rubber Prices After Nine Mont 
. 
ef hnhupper Frices ter (Nine \Vionths 
: of Stevenson Plan 
e, 
Vv 
> . . . . . 
| Nine Months of Restriction Has Disproved Many 
. . . 7 
: of Adverse Prophecies According to Foreign Writer 
m 
le 
rd RITING from London on Aug. 18, a correspondent of Great Britain would be drawn upon to the extent of 30,000 
is \\) the Journal of Commerce, predicts that if crude rubber tons. London stocks have diminished during 1923 already by 
st , Re ee a ee half of 1923 ~4:€00 tons. They should therefore be diminished by a further 
od miners tpg maa on the second ha = “<" 6.000 tons by the end of the year, bringing the total down to 
ad ] at the rate established during the period up to the end of June, — a},ont 43.000 tons. : 
that there will have been consumed 506,000 tons, of which Unknown Factors 
n- 386,000 tons are for the United States. The United States Among the important factors to be reckoned with in 
te imported, according to this writer, 193,000 tons* and even if attempting to ASSESS future consumption are the increasing 
“3 we imported only 97,000 tons during the second half of the “© = many vehicles all over the world, the potential demand 
J ; for rubber from the war-stricken areas of Europe and the 
S. vear, the total world consumption would be 410,000 tons, various new uses to which rubber is being put, more par- 
Ly against a production of 360,000 tons and a surplus of 20,000 ticularly developments of the direct use of latex; and on the 
id tons from last year. The full statement is as follows: other side of the picture the much longer life of motor car 
For some time past conditions prevailing in the market for tires, owing principally to the vast improvements achieved 
mt rubber, the raw material, have been somewhat paradoxial. A !" their construction, and also partly to the substantial im- 
‘h well known firm of stock brokers .who specialize in rubber Provements in the road surfaces in America and elsewhere, 
ng shares point out that the permanent factors of the situation and finally the large areas of young rubber trees which have 
y- are (a) the quantity of rubber actually produced in the wor!d ot yet reached, but which in due course will reach, the tapping 
+3 and (b) the quantity actually consumed. The winnings or ‘tage. ; ; : 
on losings of intermediate speculators cannot prevent the per- Stevenson Scheme Workable 
+ manent factors taking effect over any considerable period. On July 31 the quarterly period under the rubber restriction 
™ The main difficulty in making a correct forecast is that the scheme came to an end, and it was officially announced that 
be unknown factor is also the dominant factor, viz., future con- the percentage of standard production of rubber that may be 
sumption. As America takes 70 per cent of the world’s exported on the minimum duty from Ceylon, the Straits 
rubber, the dominant factor may be considered to mean Settlements and the Malay States for the next three months 
1e American consumption. On more than one occasion in the has been fixed at 60 per cent. During the past three months 
d j past people have confused imports with consumption and have the price of rubber has been on an average less than 1s 3d 
f been led astray. In the long run, of course, imports do mean per pound, but in the preceding three months the average 
- consumption, but not necessarily in the same year. price was above this figure and consequently at the end of 
. Statistical Position April the exportable proportion at the minimum duty was 
r. With regard to the current position—the world’s output for raised from 60 to 65 per cent. So long as rubber remains 
le 1923 is estimated at 360,000 tons. In the first six months of Ver 1s per pound but under 1s 3d the percentage remains at 
+h 1923, the United States has taken 193,000 tons. If imports 9 per cent of standard. , ;' 
is continued at this rate for the second six months, the United Nine months’ experience of the working of the Stevenson 
al } States would take 386,000 tons for the year. The minimum striction scheme has certainly disproved many of the adverse 
of requirements of the rest of the world may be put at 120,000 prophecies which were made as to its effects. | Perhaps one 
™ tons. This would make total consumption 506,000 tons. the most satisfactory features is that restriction has not 
1- However, it would not be reasonable to expect the United led to any wild jump in the price of rubber, or that the stim- 
s. States to continue importing at this record rate. If we make ulation of consumption by a moderate price for the commodity 
the cautious assumption that American imports for July- has not been prevented. It hardly seems likely, however, 
December might drop to 97,000 tons, or only half those for at the price of rubber can remain much longer at the present 
' the first half of the vear the total would then be 410,000 tons, level. It is, of course, impossible to name any exact date 
as to when the movement will come, but sooner or later im- 


of which 290,000 tons wou'd be taken by the United States 
and 120,000 tons by the rest of the world. This would be 
met by the world’s production of 360,000 tons together with 
20,000 tons left over in the East from 1922, so that stocks in 

*It is well to rementer, lewever, that the Rubber Associatipn of 


America figures showed that 100,885 tons were on hand on June 30, 1923. 
EDITOR. 


proved conditions, from the planters’ point of view, must 
favorably affect the price and consequently share values. It 
is noteworthy that even the moderate recovery in the com- 
modity market which has been seen during the last twelve 
months has enabled a large number of companies to resume 
the payment of dividends. 











: : 
: EXPECTS CONDITIONS TO FAVORABLY AFFECT PRICE OF CRUDE RUBBER : 
: “It hardly seems likely that the price of rubber can remain much longer at the present level. 
: It is, of course, impossible to name any exact date as to when the movement will come, but 
' : sooner or later improved conditions, from the planters’ point of view, must favorably affect the 
| : price and consequently share values. It is noteworthy that even the moderate recovery in the 
: commodity market which has been seen during the last twelve months has enabled a large : 
: : number of companies to resume the payment of dividends.” : 
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Crude-Rubber Survey Under Way 


Four Investigating Parties Are Covering the Amazon. 


Far East. Carribean 


VHE erude-rubber surveys authorized by the last Congress 
and undertaken by the Department ot Commerce is 


now under way in every region where investigations 
were originally planned \nnouncements have previously 
been made regarding the departure of individual parties to 
the British and Dutch possessions in the Far East, to Brazil, 
and to other parts of Latin America; and the sailing of the 
Philippine Islands on September 
ection of the field work. 
School ot 


investigating party for the 
ll inaugurated the remaining 

Dr. H. N. Whitford, of the Yale University 
Forestry, who has had experience in conducting investigations 
of a similar character in Latin America, the Philippine 
Islands, and the Far East, is chief of the erude-rubber section 
vhich the survey is being di- 
being assisted in the work by 


ol the Rubber Divi LOT Trom 


rected Doctor W hittord 
J. J. Blandin, who was for several years and until recently 
general manager of the Sumatra plantations of the Goodyeat 


Tire & Rubber Co 


Fields Covered in Survey and Personnel of Expeditions 


The field survey is being conducted by four parties of in 
vestigators, operating in the four major rubber-growing 
regions, namely, the Amazon region, the Far East, the Canb- 
bean region and the Philippine Islands. In all, there are over 


i polite al 


of which territories are known to be potential fields tor the 


units now being covered by the investigators, all 


cultivation of the //¢ 1 brasiliensis, commonly known as the 
Para rubber tres 

The personnel ot the ¢ pedit ons now investigating rubber 
conditions in the various regions is as follows. 

Dr. William L. Schurz, United States commercial attaché 
to Brazil, has charge of the Amazon party, assisted by Mr. 
O. D. Hargis, a rubber plantation expert of considerable ex- 


perience in the Far East, until recently manager of the 
Sumatra estates of the Continental Rubber Co.; Dr. C. F. 
Marbut, Chief of the 1) ot Soils, Department ot Agni 
culture; A. O. Pierro and A. R. Bjorklund, of the Department 
of Commeree, as secretaria ssistants Four experts trom the 
Department of Agriculture, headed by Dr. Carl D. La Rue, 


a botanist experienced with Hevea rubber and its cultivation 
in British Malay, Dutch East 


party The 


Indies, and Ceylon, are co 
operating with thi Brazilian party left Para 
on August 13, 1923, en route for Manaos, the Beni and Acre 
territories, and Iquitos, in order to make surveys along the 
tributaries of the Amazor The 
Brazilian Government, which has 


party is receiving the ut- 


most cooperation trom the 
placed at then disposal a river steamer and extended many 
Ecuadorean, and Bolivian 


when the party 


other courtesies The Peruvian, 


Governments also otter practical assistance 


enters their respective countries 


In the Far East Mr. David M 


who is well known in Far Eastern 


Figart, special agent of the 
Department of Commerce, 
rubber eireles, 1s making a very extensive survey of the ex 


] ; 


isting plantation areas and costs He is accompanied by 


and 


ene ° ° 
Philippine Regions 

2) 
J. W. Vander Laan, of the Department ot Commerce, as 
secretarial assistant. Mr. Figart was for several years with 
the United States Rubber Co. in charge of their middle east 
statistical department. 

The investigation in the Caribbean 
Mexico and the northern portions of Venezuela and Colombia, 
is under the direction of Mr. John C. Treadwell, a practical 
crude-rubber expert and until recently vice president of the 
Continental Rubber Co., of New York. He is assisted by 
H. H. Bennett, soil expert of the Department of Agriculture, 
and C. R. Hill, of the Department of Commerce, as secre- 
tarial assistant. Mr. Carlton Jackson, trade commissioner of 
the Department of Commerce, is making a supplementary 
investigation of the Maracaibo region of Venezuela. Mr. 
Treadwell’s party is at present in the Republic of Panama, 
and will shortly undertake further investigations in the other 
Central American countries and Colombia up the Atrato 


countries, including 


Rive r. 

The personnel of the field expedition to investigate the 
rubber possibilities of the Philippines includes Mr. C. F. 
Vanee in charge, of the party; Mr. Alex H. Muzzall, recently 
connected with the Goodyear plantations in Sumatra; Mr. 
John P. Bushnell, assistant trade commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; and Mr. Mark Baldwin, soil expert of the 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Vance has had previous 
experience 1n the 
with the early plautation development in the islands. The 
party sailed tor Manila on September 11, 1923. Mr. W. M. 
Noble, a crude-rubber expert of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., who had been expected to assist in the Philippine inves- 
tigation, was unable to accompany the party, but will later 
be connected with the work in Washington. 


Philippines and is thoroughly conversant 


Cooperation with Trade 

In providing the personnel and in the assembling of data 
the department is enjoying the full cooperation of every im- 
portant American rubber firm; those which at present own 
rubber plantations have even made their private records freely 
available upon request. The Rubber Association of Amer- 
ica (Ine.) and the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
have appointed advisory committees to assist whenever 
possible. 

The Departme nt o 
training and practical experience to understand and give con- 
sideration to all the various factors bearing upon the economic 
production of crude rubber and to push the investigation to a 
successful conclusion. It is believed that the data and in- 
formation gathered will be a definite and valuable contribution 
to the American rubber industry, and thus indirectly to the 
millions of Americans who use manufactured rubber products 


Commeree has selected men qualified by 


in one form or another. 

Atter the return of the various parties to Washington their 
separate findings will be assembled in the form of a complete 
report, which will be made available to interested firms and 
individuals at the earliest possible moment. 





Production of Three Polish Rubber Factories 


Without counting one small factory in Warsaw which man- 
) 


ufectures a few rubber toilet articles there are in Poland three 


factories which manufacture rubber goods. They employ 
about 300 workmen The factones are of rather recent growth 
and one new tactory 1s to start work soon. One of the oldest 
factories in the territory now belonging to Poland is, however, 
not working because of lack of capital. The monthly pro- 
duction of the three factories amounts to about 20,000 pieces 
or 6,000 meters of rubber hose, 13,000 kilograms of various 
technical manufactured goods, and 8,000 bicycle tires aceording 


to Polish Government figures 


L6 


Rubber Unsuccessful as Road Dressing in 
Ceylon 

The experiments made in Ceylon by the firm of Gordon, 
Frazer & Co., for the use of rubber as a road surfacing ma- 
terial did not meet with the anticipated good results. The 
process consisted merely in the melting of scrap rubber, and 
the application of it, while hot, to the roads, it being spread 
in the same manner as a tar dressing, according to Consul 
Marshall M. Vance, Colombo, in a report to the Department 


of Commerce. 
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Rubber Floors and Roadways 


A History 


of Rubber Paving and 


Floors as Put Down in England 


By Evan J. Edwards 


An address given at the Institution of the Rubber Industry Meeting held in London on Sept. 17 


attracting a great deal of interest, not only among 
surveyors and other officials interested in the upkeep ot 
roads, but also the general public. We, as a nation, are 
frequently told that we are behind the times and we let 
other countries get ahead of us, but rubber roadways are 
a good example of British enterprise, for I think it is 
admitted that we are the only nation who has seriously 
considered this problem. I believe I am correct in stating 
that the first rubber roadway ever to be constructed was 
invented by Mr. Morland M. Dessau, and this was in 1913 
in Southwark, at the junction of the New and Old Kent 
Roads. The construction employed in this case was the 
mounting of a Yarrah wood block— 3” wide and 8” in 
length with a pure plantation rubber facing 4” thick. 
Naturally, the War hindered experiments, but during the 
last few years much time and attention have been given 
to the question of rubber roadways. In addition to the 
method of Mr. Dessau, several others have been used, Prob- 
ably we have all been very much interested during thp last 
week or two in seeing the rubber blocks laid round the 
Cenotaph in Whitehall. In this case a smooth concrete sur- 
face has been prepared and on this hot pitch has been 
spread just prior to laying the rubber. The rubber blocks 
are constructed with a groove on one side and a corres- 
ponding projection on the other, so that when laid they 
are really mortised and tenoned into position. Before being 
laid, each block is dipped in hot pitch. Rubber roadways 
constructed by a different method have been laid in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh during the present year. In these cases, a 
rubber block measuring 9” x 444” x 2” thick is fixed by 
means of an embedded steel spike into a concrete base block 
of slightly smaller dimensions. These blocks are laid on a 
prepared concrete foundation and are grouted in with 
cement or pitch. It is recommended by the makers that 
these particular blocks should be laid when the concrete 
foundation of the road is set, but still in a green condition, 
the surface of the concrete being smeared with a mixture 
of one part cement and three parts sand. While this is 
just damp, the rubber block with the under-concrete base 
moulded to it, is set in position and then grouted in with 
cement. The whole must then be left to set before traflic 
is allowed to pass over it, but if this delay is not possible, 
the rubber blocks can be grouted into position with pitch 
or bitumen this latter method was adopted in both Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. If the concrete foundation is quite 
dry, then the blocks should be laid with bitumen and grouted 
in with pitch or bitumen. The top surface of the blocks 
laid in Edinburgh and Glasgow contains 30% of Plan- 
tation Rubber no reclaim. 


7 om question of rubber roadways at the present time is 


Economy Favors Rubber Roads 

Unquestionably, rubber roadways have a great future, but 
it is unfortunate that so much time must necessarily elapse 
before any authentic data can be acquired so as to prove 
the claim made by the great majority of those engaged in 
the Rubber Industry - that in cities and large towns where there 
is continual heavy traffic, rubber roadways will be found to 
possess many advantages in addition to the reduction of 
noise to the absolute minimum. My personal opinion is 
that the greatest point in favor of rubber roadways will 
be proved to be economy, and by economy I mean ultimate 
economy, It is the only road material which will absorb 
and distribute the weight of the traffic carried. Other 
materials by their non-resilience immediately transmit the 


1 


loads to the foundations of the roads: we have had many 
examples of this in the London streets recently, where the 
foundations under eighteen inches of concrete have been 
broken up by heavy weights and constant pounding of 
modern city traffic. Perhaps, before I leave the subject 
of rubber roadways I might mention that large slabs of 
rubber were laid a good many years ago at the entrances 
to both St. Paneras and Euston, and elsewhere, though, as 
these were under cover, the results obtained are not of very 
great use, when considering ordinary road work. Probably, 
most of those present will also remember the rubber pave- 
ment in Princess Street, Edinburgh, and although this was 
down for over twenty years, and each year it must have 
been walked upon by many millions of people, it was found 
to have lost only a fraction of an inch in thickness during 
this period! 


Rubber Flooring 


Turning now to the other part of my subject. Rubber 
as a flooring for interiors has been known and used for 
many years, and has abundantly justified the claim that it 
is absolutely the best and most economical flooring in exist- 
ence. In a few minutes, I propose to show you a photograph 
taken last week of rubber flooring which was laid nearly 
twenty years ago, and over which thousands of people walk 
each day. For many years the largest buyers of rubber 
floorings were ship-builders and shipping companies, but 
during recent years a great development has taken place, 
and in public buildings as well as in many private houses, 
rubber has supplanted marble, mosaic, parquet, carpet, lin- 
oleum and other floor coverings. The different types of 
rubber floorings may be roughly classified into four. 

Interlocking tiling, as its name implies, consists of sep- 
arate tiles which interlock, each one being kept in position 
by the others. These are largely used in the smoke rooms 
and ding saloons of ships, and although I have no figures 
on the subject, and am only speaking from personal ob- 
servation, I should say that this is the most popular form 
of rubber tiling in the United States. The second form is 
solid tiles, not interlocking, but owing to difficulties connect- 
ed with laying, it is not found to be quite so satisfactory. 
A third type which is far and away the most popular, and 
which personally, I consider to be the best, is what is known 
as Inlaid Tiling. The tiling consists of two seperate qual- 
ities of rubber which are put together before vulcanization, 
and which after they have been in the hydraulic press 
cannot be separated from each other. The bottom layer is 
made of a grey resilient quality, while the top half is harder 
so as to withstand wear, This top layer can be made in 
any pattern, and practically in any color, and I think this 
forms one of the many arguments in favor of the use of 
rubber flooring. 

To quote an example, I was in New Zealand when the 
nificent New Dominion Houses of Parliament were being 
erected at Wellington. The situation on the side of a green 
hill facing the beautiful harbor was ideal, while the build- 
ing itself was constructed of white New Zealand marble. The 
Government Architect, Mr. Campbell, had designed the 
interior and exterior, and when I suggested to him that he 
should design the flooring, put his own individuality into 
it, carry right through his ideas, and make the floor to 
harmonize with the style of the walls, columns and all the 
rest of the internal construction, he decided to have inlaid 
tiling, and this was made to his own design and color 
scheme. It may be argued that the cost of rubber flooring 
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is ngh, but I would emphasize the fact that it is solely an 


initial cost; if the first cost is to be low and no consider- 
ation made to length of service or beauty of appearance, 
by all means have some other kind of flooring, but when 
it 18 remembered that with rubber the first cost is the last, 
and that it will last for a generation or probably several, 


at the same time always looking beautiful, the ultimate cost 
unquestionably makes rubber a most inexpensive flooring. 
Other advantages that it is noiseless, nonslipping and 
beautifully soft to walk upon; It cannot possibly harbor 
dust or dirt all help to render it the perfect flooring. 

1 now come to a comparatively new development In rubber 
flooring, viz., rubber carpeting. This was originated by a 
British manufacturer but has since been copied with more 
or less success by other manufacturers in this Country, as 


; / 


well as in various parts of the World, including Germany. 
This rubber carpeting must not be confused with rubber 
tiling, with which I have already dealt. Without going into 
details, it has to be explained that rubber tilling 


whereas rubber carpeting is made 


technical 


is Vuleanized in a press, 

on a calendar machine. The former process is comparatively 
slow, and consequently requires a great deal of expensive 
plant. By the latter method, it is possible to turn out rubber 


carpeting by the mile, more or less. In ew sequence ol this, 
there is such a difference in the cost, rubber carpeting being 
roughly a third the price of rubber tiling, 

Of course, in public buildings and places where appearance 
is Important, there is no floor covering which can equal good 
rubber tiling, but for hospitals, public libraries, offices, shops, 
church aisles and countless other types of public buildings, 
as well as in private houses, rubber carpeting is the ideal 
floor covering. Probably gentlemen are well 
acquainted with rubber carpeting, but perhaps I should 
mention that it is generally made 36” and 48” wide, usually 
in rolls of 100 ft. and in thicknesses of 4” and 3/16”. 
Besides being made in many self colors, it is also manufac- 
tured in a variety of remarkably handsome marblings. 


most of vou 


Cleaning Rubber Flooring 


should 


and I 


suggested that I 
cleaning, 


Our distinguished Chairman has 


mention something about the methods of 


gladly fall in with his suggestion. A good soap powder, 
or a slightly abrasive soap, should be used with very hot 
water not boiling, but near boiling point. Soft soap has 
also been used with good effect, and in time gives a slight 
polish to the surface of the rubber. At first the rubber 
will require frequent cleaning about onee every day 

but after it has been laid a few weeks, a cleaning once 
or twice a week will be found sufficient. : In cases where the 


surface of the rubber has “bloomed” very badly owing to 
after laying, the sulphur may 


the floor not being cleaned 
such a case 


be somewhat difficult to with 
paraffin has been found to give good results, but this must 
be very carefully applied, and only a small quantity used, 
at the most, two, is all that is necessary. 


remove soap in 


one application or, 

[ have heard the complaint that rubber carpeting is dirty, 
or rather shows thi than linoleum, If this is so, 
it is an argument in favor of rubber When 
linoleum is first laid every foot mark is plainly visible, but 
time the dirt is trodden and absorbed into the lin- 
oleum. With carpeting, on the contrary, the dirt 
cannot enter and, remains on the surface, from 
which it is easily cleaned, For this reason, rubber flooring 
is very much more hygienic, will keep its good appearance 
for many years, and will not lose its freshness and color as 
linoleum does. It is thus specially suitable for use in hos- 
pitals and in buildings where the public congregate, such as 
churehes, theaters, music halls, cinemas, public libraries, ete. 

Not only in this country, but also in our Overseas Domin- 
ions and Colonies, as well as in most foreign countries, a 
great and growing market has been developed for rubber 
carpeting. Cases which have come under my own personal ob- 
servation show that the naval and railway authorities as far 
apart as Norway and Brazil, have adopted British rubber 
carpeting after exhaustive tests with all other materials, 
including, in the case of the Norwegian Admiralty, battle 


dirt much mort 


earpeting. 


after a 
rubber 
therefore, 


ship linoleum. 
I would like to mention two very interesting points in con- 
nection with rubber carpeting, which came to my notice when 


( letober 10, 1923 


in Sweden last year. I found that no material of this class 
could be supplied for Government or other important con- 
tracts unless it had been submitted and passed by the auth- 
orities of the absolutely impartial Government Testing 
Station. The authorities decided that the tests should be 
made against the very best quality linoleum, and covered a 
wide range from abrasion to imperviousness to water and 
damp. The official report showed that while in certain tests 
this rubber carpeting was superior to linoleum, in no case 
was it inferior. The second interesting point is that in 
connection with the erection of a very important building 
in Sweden in which there were approximately 250 different 
rooms, the fire insurance companies stated that they would 
accept 5 per cent less premium if rubber carpeting were laid. 
I think it well to state that I am talking about what is really 
rubber carpeting and not one of these non-rubber articles 
which bear names that mislead the uninitiated to believe that 
rubber forms part of their composition. A very simple test, 
which, however, should be carried out with some care, is to 
apply a lighted match to a small strip of material, when it 
will be found that non-rubber material are’ somewhat 
inflammable, owing to the presence of oil. 

The development of rubber carpeting is of very great im- 
portanee to rubber growers and rubber shareholders, owing 
to the big field which it opens up for absorbing large quan- 
tities of plantation rubber. The company who originated 
this form of flooring over 25 per cent of plantation 
rubber in its manufacture, and the fact that a square yard 
of their material 1” thick weighs 104% lbs., shows that 
214 to 3 lbs., of plantation rubber is required for every yard 
of this material which is produced, 

A still more recent development of this rubber carpeting 
idea has been the introduction of the material in the thick- 
ness of 1/16”. This has opened up a still greater field, for 
already it is being extensively used for covering office and 
restaurant tables, counters, shop windows, and also for cecr- 
tain other purposes such as walls of bathrooms. 

It may be of interest for me to say that only last week 
I had a eall from the Vice President of one of the largest 
American companies manufacturing rubber floorings. He 
stated that his call was to obtain information, for he frankly 
admitted that in the States they were rather in the position 
that ago in regard to rubber 


carpeting. 
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we occupied a few years 


Foreign Trade Bulletins 


Propucts; By C. H. Foster. 
Trade In- 


TRADE IN RUBBER 
American Consul, Vienna. Commerce Reports, 
formation. Bulletin No. 131. 16 pp. 

A diseussion of Austrian competition in the rubber goods 
trade of the Central European and Balkan countries and a 
report on the market for rubber products in Austria. While 
the Austrian market for these goods is supplied chiefly by local 
manufacturers who have also developed a considerable export 
trade in the Balkans Austria is importing certain classes of 
rubber goods even now. The information concerning the size 
and seope of the Austrian rubber industry will also be of 
interest to those American industries which supply rubber 
manufacturers with plant equipment and raw materials. 


AUSTRIAN 


SHIPMENT OF SAMPLES AND ADVERTISING MATTER TO EvROPE. 
Prepared by R. P. Wakefield, under the direction of Henry 
Chalmers, Chief, Division of Foreign Tariffs, Department 
ot Commerce. Commerce Reports, Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 145. 36 pp. 

This bulletin is the result of a number of requests for in- 
formation on countries other than Great Britain which was 
the subject of a recent bulletin on this subject. While the 
general conditions are favorable for the use of samples and 
other prospecting methods in Europe, the exact conditions of 
admission, rates of duty, and documents required, naturally 
vary from country to country. It is this precise information 
which forms the present pamphlet. A similar study of the 
markets of Latin America is now in preparation for issue at 
an early date. 
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Competition in Uruguayan Rubber Market 


Uruguay Offers Good Field for American Rubber Products — Competition 
is Keen — Tires, Footwear and Clothing are Mostly in Demand 


By A. M. Walker 


Rubber Division, Department of Commerce 


on the condition of its principal industry—stock rais- 

ing. The post-war boom led to an enormous expansion 
in sales of American rubber goods to the Uruguayan market, 
increasing trom $266,947 in 1918 to $1,161,974 in 1920. 
Acute depression in the Uruguayan stock-raising industry 
brought about a sharp contraction in all industrial and com- 
mercial activities in 1921, and coincidentally in that year im- 
ports of rubber goods from the United States decreased to 
$274,253. Carry-over stocks were practically cleaned up by 
the end of 1921, however, and since then shipments of Amer- 
ican rubber manufactures to Uruguay have been appreciably 
expanding, being $360,794 in 1922, while for the first quarter 
of 1923 they amounted to $109,449, as against $84,014 for the 
same period of 1922. 

Uruguay is the most populous of all South American 
countries in relation to its size. Within an area of 72,152 
square miles there are 1,400,000 inhabitants. Montevideo, 
the capital and chief port, has about 400,000 population, and 
is the commercial center of the country. MHere principal 
agencies are established for the sale of rubber goods as of 
other lines, and sub-agencies are located in a number of 
trading centers throughout the interior. The country is com- 
paratively well served with railways radiating for 1,650 miles 
from Montevideo, and there are in addition 5,340 miles of 
public roads, of which 200 miles are macadamized. 


‘T HE economic background of Uruguay rests primarily 


Foreign Competition Active 

There is sharp competition for the Uruguayan trade in 
rubber goods between French, English, German, Italian, and 
Canadian manufacturers, and this no doubt contributed in a 
measure toward the heavy s!ump in imports from the United 
States in 1921. 

Sources of Imports 

Uruguayan statistics do not show the countries of origin 
ot rubber goods imports. The statistics of the principal 
countries supplying the Uruguayan market for the year 1920 
were as follows: United States, $1,161,974; France, $312,- 
998; United Kingdom, $156,491; and Canada, $106,031. In 
the sueceeding year Uruguay’s imports from the United States 
fell to $274,255, those from the United Kingdom to $124,758, 
and from Canada to $26,889. French statistics for 1921 are 
not available. German and Italian statistics fail to specify 
the trade with Uruguay. 


Relatively Large Automotive and Tire Market 

Uruguay has one passenger automobile to every 112 in- 
habitants—more than any other Latin American country ex- 
cept Argentina. About 60 per cent of the automobiles used 
are of American manufacture, and the remainder are from 
Europe—principally England, France, Germany, and Italy. 
The total number of passenger cars approximates 12,050, 
motor trucks 450, and motor cycles 610. 

Automobile tires and tubes represent 75 per cent of all 
rubber goods sold in Uruguay. Five or six well-known Amer- 
ican-made tires, collectively, secure about 50 per cent of the 
business, but. as to the individual makes, the French Michelin 
tire dominates the market owing to that company’s price- 
cutting methods. There were 5,000 Michelin tires received in 
Montevideo at the end of March, 1923, to further the de- 
clared Michelin policy of price cutting. Michelin tires 
represent about 23 per cent of the total tire business. The 
German Continental tire is second in order of individual 
popularity and represents about 16 per cent of the aggregate 


orders. Other foreign makes offering competition are the 
British Dunlop (9 per cent) and Italian Pirelli (2 per cent). 
One American make is credited with securing about 15 per 
cent of the total trade. 


Trend of Tire Imports from United States Upward 


The value of Uruguayan imports of American automobile 
tires increased from $157,864 in 1921 to $292,257 in 1922. 
The 1922 imports comprised 22,893 casings, valued at $275,- 
357; 8,592 tubes, valued at $13,561; and 20 solids, valued at 
$339. Imports of United States automobile tires during the 
first quarter of 1922 were valued at $74,974, and in the same 
period of 1923 at $79,786. Imports of all other tires from 
the United States were valued at $1,850 in 1920, $656 in 1922, 
and $453 in the first quarter of 1922, against $764 in the same 
period of 1923. 

The value of tire-repair materials which Uruguay imported 
from the United States in 1922 was $7,367; and in the first 
quarter of 1923, $516, against $1,975 for the same period in 


1922. 
Footwear and Clothing Imports Expanding 


Canvas rubber-soled shoes are popular in Uruguay. Amer- 
ican-made shoes secure the bulk of the business, although 
increasing competition is offered by English products. Prior 
to 1922 United States statistics classed these exports with 
rubber shoes, and the total amount received from the United 
States in 1921 was 50,630 pairs, valued at $48,686; along 
with 1,176 pairs of rubber boots, valued at $5,273. In 1922 
imports from the United States included 36,879 pairs of 
canvas rubber-soled shoes, valued at $27,698; and 119 pairs 
of rubber boots, valued at $476. During the first quarter of 
1923 Uruguay imported from the United States canvas rubber- 
soled shoes, valued at $7,701, as compared with $815 in the 
same period of 1922; and rubber shoes, valued at $6,213, as 
compared with $300 in 1922. Imports of | waterprooted 
clothing from the United States were valued at $6,324 in 1922, 
and increased from $1,403 during the first quarter of 1922 
to $4,356 in the same period of 1923. The annual rainfall 
is 43 inches and the heaviest rains occur in May and October. 

American rubber soles and heels dominate the Uruguayan 
market, which is of rapidly growing importance. Uruguayan 
imports from the United States in 1921 were valued at $3,660, 
against $12,539 in 1922; and $8,407 in the first quarter of 
1923, against $3,318 for the first quarter of 1922. 

There is a comparatively small market in Uruguay for other 
classes of rubber goods, as shown by the following values of 
imports from the United States in 1922: Belting, $2,119; 
hose, $2,412; packing, $994; druggists’ rubber sundries, 
$2,484; and rubber manufactures not especially provided for, 
$8,855. The 850 industrial plants of Uruguay (flour mills, 
packing plants, power houses, tanneries, shoe factories, food- 
preparing plants, ete.) operate on a comparatively small 
seale and have small requirements for mechanical rubber 
goods. 

Necessary to Meet European Competition 


American rubber manufactures have built up an enviable 
reputation in Uruguay through their high-grade workman- 
ship and quality. Apparently the only way that the pro- 
portion of the trade enjoyed by American manufacturers can 
decline would be by their failure to meet price cuts instituted 
by competitors in an effort to eliminate American goods— 
particularly tires—from the market. 
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Recent Important Investigations in the Chemistry 
of Rubber, and Substantiation of the CH» Ratio* 
\ ’ } 


, or ( n Heel en ¢ the more important recent in 


est ons ¢ the eh rubber showing the following 
result 

(1) Substantiation of t C,H. ratio and the Cslls nucleus 
as the fundament rrouy r in the rubber hvdroearbon, and 
the presen ol 1 a bie be | for each C.H nucleus 

(2) Hvydroger ber directly and in solution has 
heer eon hed 

(3) Studi e produced ne products, 
especial (CsELO 

(4) Vise é ( | e shown that the change 
duri he heat ( tio f rubber is reversible pro 
vided ris excluded 

(5) Coneentrated ilphuri eid on a rubber solution pro 
duces what appears to be an isomerized rubber 
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The Measurement of Temperature in Rubber and 


Insulating Materials by Means of Thermocouples* 
The 1 | 


thermocoupnls meevthoe tTherto emploved nre shown To 


rive temperature mer remenft mn rubber articles, tires, eté., 
which nr nel too lo a niess there is littl oO! no temper 
ature differential for seve nehes along the wires from the 


thermal 


Curve vr é whe ) ! temperature measurements 
recorded nm ti terature 1 m corrected \ new thermo 
couple casi s deseribed which has been found convenient 
tor the ‘ urement m ture In solid o7 pneumati 
tire e the ( e on the road 

I ( ur & | ( 
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Colloid ¢ ‘hemistry* 


industria 


The Industrial Outlook for 


i fil cle ( Tie probable col oid 


development rt th near ture Plausson’s Colloid Mill and 
its relation to the appli n of colloid chemistry is covered 
thorough! ‘he rubber industry is especially interested 1 
the maku of blane fixe | erizing of barytes instead of 
by precipitatiol method ( hor black and la pb! ek ar 
mentioned } h 1 developments ; re many othe 


Determination of Total Sulphur in Rubber Goods* 
The ethod, by W aters and Tuttle, 
for the ulphur in rubber goods been 


modifi d as 


Bureau of Standards 1 
has 
nitrie acid- 
san ple and evaporated to dry 
centimeters of nitrie acid 
and the 


determination of 
follows | ites 
mixture added to the 


addec 


cubie centimeters of 
bror rite 
grams of 


is dried 


Three cub and 5 


ness 


sodium carbonate are added resulting mixture 


and fused. The fused mass is lixiviated with water, filtered, 
the filtrate acidified with hvydrochlorie acid, and diluted to 
300 ce. and the sulphur determined in the usual manner. 


The amounts of oeclusion, when the methods of the Bureau 
of Standards and of Kratz, Flower, and Coolidge are used. 
were determined by precipitating barium sulphate from solu- 
tions containing the amount of salts 


present, and varying amounts of pire sodium sulphate. 


equivalent usually 


The 


results show that the amount of oeceluded salts must be cor- 
rected for in aceurate work. 

The sulphur in several compounds, containing litharge and 
baryte Ss, After correction 
for occlusion, the results obtained by either methods are prac- 


tically the same and sufficiently accurate. 


as determined by both methods. 


Mease Bureau of Standards 


1923 I 952 


B Ss. ( ier, M. Levin and R. T 


Inaustria dt rineeri Chemistry September 


and Addition of Chlorine to the 


Rubber Molecule* 


points in this paper are that 
uncontrolled temperature reaction ol chlor- 
practically, substitution 
; occurs; that the procedure gives 
method by which the rate of the chlorination of rubber may be 


Substitution 


The main brief substitution 


occurs Tirst In an 


ine with rubber; that, is complete 


before any additior a quick 


particular time. 


determined at any 


B MeGa | I S. Rubber Co., Presented at April Meeting of 
Industrial and En é } Ch stry 


Action of Selenium Oxychloride on Pure Rubber* 


The author of this undertook a study 
ot the reaction oft selenium oxychloride or pure rubbe Se using 


paper quantitative 


several kinds of wild and plantation rubbers and a synthetie 
rubber. prepared from isoprene. The following table shows 
the comparative results of the expe riments: 
AVERAGE ANALYSIS O} } PRODUCTS OF THE REACTION |! WEEN RUB 
I t A? SELENIUM OXYCHLO 
SeOC lL. reactior ( H se Cl Diff. ) Ratio 
j % % % oO c ( HI 
Iso} 7 4.67 22.57 2 ) 2 10:2 
Pale Crepe 23.7 437 22.81 24.2 184 10:22.3 
¢ Sheet 21.60 4.66 27.04 24.69 22.01 10:26.0 
I u 23.85 142 26.74 2¢ } 18.96 10 :22.1 
( o B 24.49 137 2¢ » 25.35 19.7 l 21.1 
It has been found that when the various rubbers are treated 
with selenium oxyehloride their physical properties are 
changed. The products are all amorphous powders, having 
lost their elastieity and swelling ower, and are insoluble In 
| 
tne ordinal s 4 lvents Lo! rubber. 
It has been she that the pure rubber hydrocarbon from 
natural, HTevea rubbers, shows a slightly different behavior in 


its reaction with selenium oxychloride, depending upon the 


tion. 


and its method of coagula 
definitely that, judging by the 

enium oxychloride, there is no difference 
the pure 


svntheti 


. : 
souree ot the rubhe r 


It has been show? respective 
behaviors toward sel 


between rubber hydroear- 


and the 


in en pineal 


bon from the Jlevea tree 


comp sition 


rubber made by 


polymerizing isoprene with metallic sodium. 
By Carl I Frick A paper constructed from a part of a thesis sub 
ed } the ithor to the Graduate School of the U1 f Wis Jnl 
\y Cher So XLV-7 July 1923 


New Book Covering Material 
One new application of the Peachey process is in the 
ufacture of a material that can be employed in the covering 
of books. In making this material, waste materials, such as 
leather buffings and shavings, (which are first ground up very 


man- 


finely), sawdust dust, cork dust and shoddy are mixed with 
rubber. A _ plastic solution is formed, which ¢an then be 
worked with aniline dyestuffs into any color and any form. 
The result is said to be a beautiful material, which is more 


durable than leather and which is 
versified treatment. 


capable of much mere di- 
Furthermore it is much cheaper. 





Sponge Rubber 
French Patent No. 546,645, which is assigned to the Societe 
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Francaise du Caoutchoue Mousse, is concerned with a process 
of manufacturing a high grade of spongy rubber. The pro- 
cess gives a product which has a perfect cellular texture, 
which may or may not be vulcanized in the cold or in the hot 
condition. The gas, that is selected to produce porosity in 
the rubber, is introduced into the material that is going to 
undergo treatment. This is not done directly by the aid of 
high pressure, but the gas is first dissolved in a suitable sol- 
vent, which may or may not be a solvent of the rubber com- 
position. 


Treatment of Rubber 

India rubber is made plastic with the aid of a solvent such 
as mineral naphtha. It is then treated with a tanning extract, 
which is obtained from oak or other source. The mixture is 
kneaded or masticated, using heat if necessary in order to 
insure the complete permeation of the tanning extract. The 
mixture may also be mixed with oil, fat, coloring matter, ete., 
which may be dissolved in water before being added to the 
rubber. The product is similar in appearance to leather, but 
is slightly plastic and may be molded. It is soluble in many 
of the rubber solvents, but not in gasoline. This rubber may 
be rendered fireproof by immersion for about one day in a 
solut'on of tin protochloride. The rubber may also be ren- 
dered stronger and more porous by treating it for about 
twenty-four hours with a solution of alum. This process is 
patented in British Patent No. 198,914. 


Rubber Resin Mixtures 

Rubber and resins, particularly synthetic resins, are mixed 
together to obtain a homogeneous product in accordance with 
a process which is patented in British Patent No. 193,524. 
The mixture is made with the aid of the colloid mill. Homo- 
geneous mixtures of rubber and synthetic resins of the phenol 
formaldehyde type are obtained by the application of a 
swelling medium, such as chlorhydrin, evelohexanol or a mix- 
ture of these substances, and blending in the customary mills 
or in a colloid mill. Sulphur and cheap fillers may be in- 
troduced at the same time. The volatile medium can be sub- 
sequently extracted by evaporation under reduced pressure 
with the aid of heat. Rubber is rendered harder by the ad- 
dition of a suitable synthetic resin, while synthetic resins can 
be made more elastic by the incorporation of rubber with 
them. 


Metallized Surfaces 

British Patent No. 196,063 is concerned with a process for 
the production of metallized surfaces on rubber compositions 
containing sulphur. Hard rubber such as ebonite or vuleanite 
ean be given a surtace coating of metal by applying the metal 
or metallic compound to the surface before final vulcanization 
takes place. The metal becomes partly absorbed as sulphide 
during the process of vulcanization. The absorbed sulphide 
is subsequently reduced by electrolytic means to the metallic 
condition in a bath of ammonium nitrate, in the saturated 
condition at a temperature of 65 degrees F. If desired more 
metal can then be deposited on the surface by electro-de 
position. 

The metal for the initial coating preferably consists of an 
alloy of gold (10 to 25 per cent) and silver (90 to 75 per 
cent), which is conveniently inserted as thin foil into the mold 
in which the vulcanization of the rubber composition is to 
be carried out. Excess metal is removed by stripping. The 
subsequent coating may be of any metal suitable for electro- 
deposition such as copper. 


Electro-Viscous Effects of Rubber Benzene 


Solutions 

In the French journal, Rec. Trav. Chim., 1923, volume 42, 
pages 317 to 331 there is given an account of a series of very 
interesting experiments to determine the  electro-viseous 
effects of rubber-benzene solutions, which is abstracted in the 
following. 

The author studied the changes in viscosity of solutions of 
rubber in benzene which are brought about by the addition of 
increasing quantities of benzoic acid, acetic acid, mercuric 
chloride, ammonia, hydrochloric acid, and sulphurous acid. 
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The results are expressed diagrammatically both for individual 
substances and collectively for comparison. The viscosity 
phenomena shows many analagies with those exhibited by an 
aqueous agar solution, but certain marked differences are also 
noted, 

The acid investigated all discharge the rubber sol, and the 
viseosity decreases immediately in the presence of extremely 
small concentrations; addition of ammonia on the other hand 
inereases the viscosity. A theoretical explanation of these 
phenomena is put forward. It is considered that viscosity 
tests may resume their importance as a measure of the quality 
of rubber, if a small amount of a strong electrolyte is added 
to the samples before the measurements are made. Such a 
method would effect the removal of the electrical charge to 
a considerable extent, and it is possible that a functional re- 
lationship between viscosity and other properties would be 
apparent. 





Vulcanizing Rubber from Preserved Latex 
When litharge was added to mixtures of various samples of 
rubber, prepared from preserved latex, some variation was 
caused in the relative rate of the vulcanization process. The 
litharge was used in the proportion of 7 per cent and about 
ten per cent of sulphur was added to the rubber mixture. 
The results demonstrated that although the efficiency of 
litharge as an accelerator is largely dependent on the presence 
of non-caoutchoue constituents in the rubber, nevertheless the 
additional non-caoutchoue material in “sprayed” rubber does 
not influence the activity of the litharge toward vuleanization. 

Bulletin Rubber Growers’ Association, 1923, pages 225-6. 


Organic Accelerators and Plantation Rubber 

In a comparison of the rate of vulcanization at a tempera- 
ture of 138 degrees C of various samples of plantation rubber, 
which was prepared by different processes, a number of in- 
teresting results were obtained according to H. P. Stevens 
in the Bulletin of the Rubber Growers’ Association, volume 
5, pages 292 to 296. The experiments were made with mix- 
tures of rubber, sulphur, zine oxide and thiocarbanilide or 
hexamethylenetetramine. The preportions were as follows: 
rubber 100 parts, sulphur six parts, zine oxide ten parts, thio- 
earbanilide three parts or hexamethylenetetramine one part. 
In addition the eustomary rubber-sulphur mixture, containing 
90 parts of rubber to ten parts of sulphur, was used as a con- 
trol. On the whole the two accelerators produced a similar 
accelerating effect with the various rubbers and with one or 
two exceptions the variation in the rate of cure of the samples 
was reduced by thiocarbanilide and still more reduced by hex- 
amethylenetetramine. Rubber prepared by the dessication of 
sprayed latex was relatively accelerated less by hexamethy- 
lenetetramine than by thiocarbanalide. Ordinarily smoked 
rubber sheet and pale crepe rubber, “matured rubber” in slab 
form and rubber coagulated with sodium silicofluoride were 
included among the samples tested. 


Vuleanization Accelerators 

In the vuleanization of rubber mixtures by the process de- 
scribed in French Patent No. 546,516, an accelerator is used 
which is a product formed by the condensation of an aldehyde 
possessing from two to seven atoms of carbon in an open 
chain, with a eylie or acylic amine, primary or secondary. 
Among others there are cited the following substances, which 
ean be used as accelerators of vuleanization: heptaldehyde 
naphthylamine, acetaldehyde benzylamine, ete. The rubber, 
that is obtained by this process, possesses considerable 
strength, high resistance to aging, good elasticity and a strong 
resistance to tension. 

Reclaiming Vulcanized Rubber 

A new process for reclaiming vuleanized rubber is patented 
by the E. H. Clapp Rubber Co. in United States Patent No. 
1,461,675. The old serap rubber is digested at an elevatea 
temperature with a volatile solvent. Anywhere from two to 
ten per cent of this solvent is used. The solvent in this par- 
ticular process is manufaetured from eil of turpentine by 
digesting it at an elevated temperature with oxalic acid. 
After the excess acid is removed; a produet is secured which, 
is particularly well suited for devuleanizing rubber. 








MARKETS 


Cottons and 


New York, Oct. 1, 1923 
Price fluctuations have characterized 
the cotton market for the past tew weeks 
Sinee the thirty-cent level was momentar 
ily reached at the end of last month 
prices have fallen somewhat. The Gov 


ernment report ol Oct. 2 is being awaited 
the cotton 
of the 
varied from 49.4 to 52.3 with an 
of 49.9 An average of 49.4 would in- 
dicate a yield of 10,950,000 bales. Bad 
weather in the eotton belt has undoubt- 
edly had its effect on production, and a 
loss of 7 per cent over August figures is 
expected. August percentage 56:8 
and July, 70.4. At this rate September 
figures will be about 49.5 to 50, or a drop 
of over 7 per cent, the of any 
September in over twenty years with one 


with concern by track 


Private crop report 


average 


CUeSSeS 


was 


lowest 


exception. 

It is hardly possible 
final production There to 
good spots to offset the bad. Picking has 
ended in a large number of localities but 
in some it continues into October If the 
weather continues to be poor, this month 
will also show a low percentage condition 


the 


be 


to torecast 


are sure 


Cotton Spinning 

Cotton spinning continued active dur- 
ing August, the active spindle hours for 
August totaling 7,569,061,615, or 202 
hours per spindle in place, 
with 7,135,765,590, or 191 per spindle in 
place, in July this year, and 8,033,002,129 
or 217 per spindle in place in August last 


( ompared 


year, 

Spinning spindles in place 
numbered 37,430,195, of which 
were operated at some time during the 
57,397,331 on July 


August 31 


33,708,667 


month, compared with 


31, of which 34,237,887 were active dur 
ing that month, and 36,965,230 on Aug- 
ust 31 last vear, of which 32,499,324 


were active during that month. 

The average number of spindles oper- 
ated during August 32,075,013, or 
at 85.7 per cent on a single 
shift basis compared with 32,657,966, or 
at 87.3 per cent capacity in July, and 
34,041,029, or at 92.1 per cent capacity 
in August last 


was 


eapacity 


vear. 
Mills Resuming Operations 
The cotton mills of both the Carolinas 


have practically all resumed full time 
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GOVERNMENT REPORT GIVES 
INCREASED COTTON PRODUCTION 


New York, Ocr. 3—A cotton crop 
larger by a million and a quarter bales 
than last vear’s was forecast yester- 


day by the Department of Agriculture, 
which placed production at 11,015,000 
The forecast, the of the 
season until the December estimate, 
was 227,000 bales more than was in- 
dicated last month 

The forecast was based on the condi- 
tion of the crop Sept. 25, which was 
19.5 per cent of a normal, indicating a 
vield of 137.7 pounds per acre. A 
month the crop was at 
10,788,000 bales on a condition of 54.1 
per cent of a normal on Aug. 25, in- 
dieating an acre yield of 134.8. pounds. 
Last year’s crop was 9,761,817 bales 

Earlier in the day the Bureau 
Census had announced that only 3,215,- 
294 bales had been ginned up to Sep- 
tember 26. This figure was less than 
expected and the market, as a result, 
cent at the opening. The 
condition report, following later, 
caused a violent break but a recovery 
took place later in the day. 
30-45 points. 

The condit‘on of 49.5 per 
normal is the lowest for that date since 


bales. last 


ago torecast 


of 


jumped a 


Loss was 


cent of 


1866 except the condition report ol 
12.2 in 1921 and is caused largely by 
the deterioration of the crops in 


Georgia, Florida, Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee resulting from the damage done 
by the boll weevil and excessive rains. 
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operation, following renewed demand for 
their products. A few weeks ago they 
were in the midst of a most drastic cur- 
ta‘lment program. 

Contracts made during the more active 
period of winter and early spring were 
filled, but there was an insignificant de- 
mand in the open market. In addition, 
the cotton market was uneertain actu- 
ally registering a decline of several cents 
a pound for the staple’ The consequence 
was the milis were forced to warehouse 
most of their product or sell at a loss. 
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COTTON EXPORTS FROM ALEXANDRIA 


Alexandria, Aug. 24, 1923 


Receipts Total Stock 

Alexandria Exports in Bales to Exports Alexandria 

Cantars England Continent America Cantars Cantars 

This week 15,764 1,118 2,702 480 $2,798 837,702 

Same week 1922 16,554 4,409 4,914 1,405 81,710 1,399,145 

" “4 1921 53,794 1,439 2,507 555 34,003 1,967,498 
Bince 9/1/1922 6,659,678 408,771 330,345 204,033 7,153,976 — 
Same time 1921 4,541 _— _— —_— —_— —_ 
- = 1920 23,413 40 367 = 8,111 — 

99 


The curtailment naturally followed, most 
of the mills operating just sufficient 
hours to take care of their employes un- 
til conditions warranted production on a 
more extended seale. Margins are still 
very narrow, but manufacturers feel that 
better times are not far distant. One 
eause of optimism among the Southern 
mill men the recent advance in the 
price of cotton. Profits are always more 
certain on high price levels, they say, and 


is 


it appears that prosperous times for 
manufacturers and cotton farmers have 
coincided during recent years. 

A large number of cotton men are 


pessimistic as to the future and cite in- 
flated prices in general, unsettled condi- 
tions in Europe, high labor costs. Others 
believe in higher prices. Consumption is 
increasing as evidenced by the consump- 
tion of 12,600,000 bales last year. The 
automobile tire industry takes more and 
more cotton each year. Cotton for 
c'othing is on the inerease, ete- Mills are 
working to capacity again with stocks on 
hand rapidly dwindling. 
Foreign Menace 

The fact that foreign grown cotton is 

making inroads into the American market 


has eaused some worry here. We have 
been raising short crops which mean 
higher prices thus encouraging foreign 


growers to increase their acreage. The 
activ'ty of the boll weevil has resulted in 
further decreases in production in Amer- 
ican cotton and unless means is 
found to overeome this are 
bound to suffer. 

Cotton prices, as of Oct. 1, on the New 
York Cotton Exchange, were as follows: 


some 


menace, we 


Prev 
Open. High. Low Close Day 

Oct 28.50 28.75 28.48 28.68@28.75 28.62 
Dex 28.18 28.39 28.17 24.37@28.39 28.30 
Jan 27.65 27.90 27.65 27.84@27.90 27.75 
March 27.70 27.85 27.70 27.84@27.85 27.78 
May 27.67 27.85 27.63 27.82@27.84 27.75 
July 27.10 27.30 27.10 237.20 27.15 


EXTRA STAPLE COTTON 


Prices on extra staple cotton on the 
New Bedford market were quoted as fol- 


lows for strict middling in grade and 
color, f.o.b. New Bedford: 
11/8 inch, 34%@35% cents 
1 3/16 inch, 36 @37% cents 
1 1/4 inch, 38 @39% cents 
1 5/16 inch, 40 cents upward 
TIRE FABRICS 
Prices have advanced since our last 
writing, with very little business being 
done. Price cutting of tires, higher cot- 


ton costs and doubtful crop all have 
tended to limit buying to a minimum. 
Fabric mills have curtailed their output 
in keeping with the demand. Higher 
prices in general are demanded for con- 
tract deliveries, with few orders being 
placed. Prices are as follows: 
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Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


THE INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL MARKET—New York, Oct. 1, 1923—The market for industrials has been fairly active 
in spots. The foreign situation has had its effect here in trading for it is not generally known how stocks stand abroad. 
This has caused uneasiness in several quarters, especially if any of these stocks are dumped on the domestic market. 
Movement in caustic soda and soda ash has been lively with a good demand in evidence. The summer is always a dull 
period in this market and this year it was no exception. Some materials have sold at pre-war prices but a steadily 
improving tone is expected. Industrial chemicals have dec!ined about 8 po‘nts, or about 5% during the summer, with 


a decline of 2 points reported for September. 














ACCELERATORS White seal ....... Ib. 12 @ .12% Nitric, 36 degrees .cwt. 4.50 @ 5.00 
Organic ry Ib. 10%@ .11% Sulphuric, 60 degrees ton 11.00 @12.00 

8 ! DO MOE oectivwsed th, .09%@ .10% 66 degrees ...... ton 15.00 @16.00 

Aldehyde Yellows Tartaric, crystals ....Ib. 36 @— 
ammonia, crystals ...lb. $ .90 @ _ .95 Cie, et . wc keene 17%@ «418 Alkalies 

Aniline oil, drums .......Jb 17 @ .17%] dark and medium .|b. 17%@ «18 : , Teck, « ao im =e 

Diphenylguanidine ....... lb 120 @ — | Cadmium Sulphide ...lb. 1.50 @ 1.75 ee ce eae 

SO” Saree Ib. 45 @ .50 | Ocher, French ...... Ib. 02 @ .03 Soda ash, 58% ...cwt 175 @ 2.1 

Formaldehyde-Aniline ... .Ib. 52%@ —- | ere Ib. 02%@ _ «03 

Hexamethylene-tetramine _ . |b. 95 @ 1.00 | Oils 

Paraphenylenediamine ... .Ib. 1.40 @ 1.45 | ; Castor, No. 3, bbls. . .Ib. 13 @ ~-- 

Super-Sulphur No. 1 ....Ib. 50 @_ .60 | COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS Chinawood, bbls ....Ib. 22 @ .22% 

a r-Sulphur No. 2 ....]b. 25 @ 35 Corn, crude, bbls. .. .Ib. 10% @ 

Tetramethyl— lA ; ake 29.0¢ — "SRS Ib. 12 @ 

_ Thiuramdisulphide .. .Ib. 600 @ — | Se Maes <3: - sae 6 20 Onsmne’, Rees id Tae 9.50 @ 
Thiocarbanilide, kegs .....lb. 35 @ .40 | Ammonia carbonate, paeeie Ib. ‘09 @ 10% Givoatine, 6... cessees Ib. 17 @ 17% 
Vulcocene .-...++seeeees Ib. 35 @ a ‘Barium carbonate, ......ton 70.00 @77.00 Linseed, domestic .. gal. 85 @ 95 

. pee, *—E Pa Ib. 05 @ .06 Se Ib. 07% @ 07 1 
Inorganic | Barytes southern off-color, ton 15.00 @25.00 7 aaa SET EESE : rr %@ .07 
: , Western, prime white ....ton 28.00 @ — eanut,domestic,crude Ib. — se = 
co og ° apap ee fe oon once b.  .04%@ — Pine, steam distilled gal. 67 @ .75 
Litharge, domesite’....1.1b. 10:30" @11.00,, | Blane fixe, dry Lo.works Ib. 04 @ 04%] Rapeseed, refined ...gal 78 @ 78 
in part 1 arrara Poe " 014 02 | °&— Dlown .......+.. 9 ¢ . 
ne Th ge oe S gelaeaiaete a. 3 @ 038%) Chalk, precipitated, Rosin, first rectified gal. 45 @ — 
light, , Ib 23 @ 24 EY 3. acacia Ib. .044%@ .05 second rectified . .gal. 47 G@ -- 
eutre, light Bok ae eae Sh ‘bb. 45 @ ety | | SS PS oe Ib. 034%@ .04 Tar, commercial ... .gal. 31% @ —- 
BEN vedacctabened Ib. "05 @ .06 | Clay, China, domestic, ...ton 15.00 @16.50 Soya Bean oeeesees . 10%@ .11 
settee ewe eens . . . Dixie .............tom 22.00 @82.00 Petroleum, amber ... .Ib. .044%@ — 
Blue Ridge ........ ton 20.00 @30.00 dark amber ....... Ib 03% @ 
COLORS | Fossil Goer ........c00- ton 60.00 @ — | 
Blacks | Glues, extra white rer rs Ib. 30 @ 4.40 Resins and Pitches 
Rene Wine 7 Ou < 071 medium white ...... Ib. 20 @ .26 Cumar resin, hard ...Jb. 09 @ .10 
» me ac “ WRG WR | CU hows wcewnnes Ib. 18 @ _ .30 OR Ib. .9 @ .10 
Dr ow -+ee edb ae 2 cabinet low grade ... .Ib. 16 @ .19 Ween: ME iia sises Ib. 06 @ .07 
= bedi Ib. -07%@ -10 | common bone ....... Ib. .08%@ 14 Tar Retort ........ bbl. 1100 @ — 
I ced rata ck Ib. = @ = | Graphite a bbls. ..... > - % @ 12 kiln burned ...... bbl. 11.00 @ — 
a =" , > a « amorphous ........ .08 ~- Pitch, Burgundy ....Ib. 05 @ .06 
Bi Micronex ..........+.. 16 @ «.18 Infusorial earth, powdered ton 60.00 @ —_ coal rate an a ait ate Ib. 01Y%@ 02 
Blues IT ae hs a ice grind: aire ton 65.00 @ — | ee eee Ib. 03 @— 
Prussian ........... Ib. 50 @_ .55 SAE WE casa cecceae’ gal. 130 @ — Rosin, grade K bbl. 5.90 @ _- 
Ultramarine ....... Ib. 08 @ _ .35 Mica, powdered .........]b. 15 @—_— Shellac, fine orange . .Ib. 90 @.— 
ED. cn crvesevequns Ib. 21 @ _ .26 Rotten Stone (powdered) Ib. 02%@ .04% 
Browns Soapstone, powdered ....ton 12.00 @15.00 a 
: - -  « eo ox Solvents 
Iron oxide .........]b. 04 @ 05% | Starch, powdered ...... ewt. 3.20 @ 3.22 pe Ib. 25 @ “ 
Sienna, Italian, ..... Ib. .06 @ .14% Tale, domestic . ......ton 10.00 @25.00 Ailcohel. denatured 
Umber, Turkey, ..... Ib. 04 @ io Frenc h . eeccseeeees ton 20.00 @ — Re. 3. Bee «< a .. gal 45%@ A7% 
Vandyke, domestic .. .Ib. O03%@ .04 French, high grade . .ton 40.00 @ ware Benzol, tanks ...... gal. 27 @ .382 
Greens r —— Seeger denets von 47.00 G ere Benzol, 90 per cent gal. 25 @- .30 
Chrome, light ...... Ib. 30 @ 32 Tripoli A hi — - — 4 ac 1 PUTE ...eeeeces gal. 30 @ 35 
gun PEELE CTE. 32 @ .34 | Whitt ie me . haat ay 1:00 @ “a ts Conben bisulphide,_. . Ib. 06% @ .07 
Oe | be awee cies Ib © £2 | ES, _ TS 2 oe = @ ye Tetrachloride ........ Ib. 09 @ 10% 
commercial ....... Ib. i2 @-— — oy : OWS. 1 2 @ 2 25 Dimethylaniline ..... Ib. 41 @ «43 
Reds P aie whit At ted ...cwt. 1 , @ yt Motor gasoline, 
Antimony ates ite American yo Ry 3 Ry ff Se gal .18%@ 
ime 5/17% FS : OT ww eee ee ees ‘ N , V. M. & P. gal. 17 % ( 
ee oe 37 @ 40 | Wood pulp XXX... /.).ton 35.00 @ — a... sali a 30° @ .38 
sulphur free ... .Ib. 39 @ Zi a ae ton 25.00 G ix Turpentine, spirits . .gal. 95 @ — 
golde n, 15/17% F-.S. ates ag > oe 2 2 nS re gal. 85 @ 
Ib 19 fa 22 | OU s8TCG «ce eeseeeees e . ~< ' ¢ e > 
calcium and sulphur Fe Fgh pare Sas O7T%@ .07% | wares 
sx cid ata exs Ib. 20@e— : 4 ~~ ‘ a Ib 40 @ .42 
red eee 15/17% as ‘eant feat in: OT%@ .07% Carnauba, No. 1 ....lb 36 @ .40 
7 SRS are fh. 15 @ 16 = aE. 0. sani Ib. 07% @ 07% Ceresin, white ...... Ib. 10 @ 11 
Indian, English - ++ lb. 08 @ .12 | opine ee errr ore eS Ib. 25 @_ .30 
. . ——_— 35 per cent lead sul- 7 see - 
Commercial ........... 08 @ .12 | shate Ib 07%@ .07% OS ear Ib. 28 @ .30 
Para toner ........ ewt. 1.00 @ 1.10 | cnicsagalltadeah “de tatuhs bis : aa eR Montan, crude ...... Ib 06 @ 06% 
Red Oxide, reduced . Le 08 @ 12 | 7Also see whites) | Ozokerite, black ..... Ib. 23 @ .24 
oe Se ». : @ .17 CE £34 6edeah ees Ib. -27 @ .28 
oe oe ieés _ Ke 2.25 MINERAL RUBBER De 2 Scenes os .02% @ 
enetian red ....... b d .06 Bweet WOE .ccccccces Ib. 10 12 
Vermillion, quicksilver, . / : o 20 
English .......... B. 120 @ — | Gririied MER). 2Liiiton 9000 Qatoo SUBSTITUTES 
heen 6 : 5 @ . Hard hydrocarbon ...... ton 31.00 @ — 
ae Soft hydrocarbon ....... we 30.00 @40.00 . 09 
BE in skadenseund Ib.  .07 @ .07%| Pioneer MR. .......... ae Gee Geen beta 2! Serene esses >. 2 2 a 
Aluminum bronze ... .Ib. 55 @ .60 320/340 M. P. ieaeeaee “al aegis ect ep ay Ib. "10 @ ‘15 
Azolith ............ Ib. 07 @ 07% (c. 1. factory) ...... ton 45.00 @50.00 - Meer oe ‘091 TT 
: eee Ib. 09%@ 13 
Lithopone, domestic 300/310 M. P. hydro- Thi i ) 
i: - 2. hydro White factice Ib 08%@ .15 
(factory) ........Ib. .06%@ .07% carbon (c.l. factory) ton .40.00 @45.00 a la ; eee «ie 
Zine Oxide—American Process Synpro, granulated, 
American Horse M. R. (factory) ....ton 55.00 @70.00 VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Head special ..... Ib. 08%@ .09 
XX red .......... Ib. 08 @ .08% Black hyposulphite Ib 21 @ .22 
eetiiien tems SOFTENERS oe yposul, DP nosese . 2 22 
: phur Chloride (drums) Ib. 04 @ .06 
ZZZ (lead free) .. .Ib. 08 @ .08% P , Sulphur flour (bblis.) ...cwt. 3.25 @ 3.65 
ZZ (under 5 per cent Acids eee ee ewt. 3.00 @ 3.30 
leaded) ........ Ib. O7%@ .07% Acetic, 28 per cent cwt. 3.38 @ 3.63 Commoreigd ..... cece 1.35 @ 1.70 
Z (8-10 per cent Cresylic, 97% ..... gal. 85 @ .90 DOE. ssuncnce cance 2.00 @ 2.40 
leaded) ........ Ib O7%@ 07% oD SRR ee gal. .74 @ .80 ne ienad (bags) ewt. 2.45 @ 2.75 
Zine Oxide—French Process Muriatic, 20 degrees cwt. 1.00 @ 1.10 | 5 ee eee ewt. 2.70 @ 3.25 
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Chemicals 


TITTLE 


Rar Consumpti eontinue to be 
rood th priee ntaining their own at 
$15 20/te or wpouthern ¢ Colo! ut 
look considered ivorable 

lathar There has hee il ( demand 
for litharee th | eticall tiie same 
quoti 0 ive if ‘ | l¢ 

Zine O De | ( the tire in 
dust has not ter) ‘ expected 
Price re holdu tear ittle 
chang ! ket « Lior Wu tio! 
are as foll American proce on 
mere! lead tree, ty S cents 
barrels (carlot ») cents, lt than car 


lot . ) cents i 


Lathe la 0 


(rer! thopone 
being wu ported nt Lire Lnited State 
upon termination o tin rene occupa 
tion of the Ruhr | < the market 
sore hat unsettled but not enoucl to 
alfect prices The Ge man product neve! 
has compared with the Dutel Belgia 
kind nd the Am« nop r con 
sidered better tli i ‘ the foreign 
brand IXven betore the « ipation ol 
the Ruhr, German lithopone had begun 
to lose tavor her Price rr ! te ay 
for domestic at 7¢ a pound D i te 
74 cent in barre in carload lot and 
74%, to 7% cent for lk than ecarload 
lots 

Carbo slack Littl ! ement ha 
been shown in tl den 1 te blacks by 
the rubber indu Cr et de eries 
are being made but ttl dditional busi 
ness is ber ndled Ni Yor} pot 
prices were arou 115 cent 

Carl Bisu Ly I been 
rood ¢ late ti diminish 
rapid Quotati e | i eent 
pound 

Rariun (ay na \ carl LV ¢ the 
earbonate eaused un ness bi pric 
remain unchanged at $70-77 per t 

intimony Sulphuret radu has 
beer ta tandstill I det nd u 
sight Price a result vere eas) 
QWuotatior s were ror 17 to 40 eents for 
erimson, and 19 te » fe olde 

Caustte Soda 2) eontt t prices 
have been announeed at $3.11 per 100 
pounds, basis 76 per cent é ots a 
works Contract withdrawa | e bes 
good and the demand peen especl \ 
good during the last f d 

‘ 
Scrap Rubber 
New York, Oct. 1, 1923 

The serap rubber market is stagnant 

Little inquiry has been made by re 


claimers with the result that a slight drop 


of 1 to 2 points kas taken place Mixed 


auto is now quoted at $15 to 17 a ton 
while a drop in tubes has also taken 
place No l now quoted at 13, cents 


with compounded and reds at 31% cents 


Improvement is looked for next month. 


Prices at this date are 
Auto tire peelings 01% @ 01% 
Standard White auto ton 2 225.00 
Mixed auto ton 15.00 @ 17.00 
Bicycle tires ton 14.00 @16.00 


THE RUBBER 


Clean solid truck tires 

toots and hoes 

Arctics, trimmed 

Arctics, untrimmed ......... 
Inner tube N l 

Inner tubes, compounded 

Inner tube red 

Battery jars, clean hard rubber 
Rubber Hose 

Red packing o- 


White druggist sundries 


AGE 


014%@ 
O3%@ 
O02 (@ 
01% @ 
04%@ 
3% @ 
3% @ 
02 @ 
00 % (a 
ol @ 
04 @ 


01% 
03 te 
02% 
01% 
04 Y 
038 ly 
02 ve 
01 

01% 


Reclaimed Rubber 


NEW O 
tor rec laimed 


report. 


YORK, 
have 


y» 
Pict 


nee our last 


oT 


* not 


1923 


( hang d 


Llowever, demand 


has continued favorably with good pros 


pects for large business in the near 
future Prices seem to be stabilizing at 
present levels according to one reclaimer. 
(Juotations of this date are: 
Floating Tube 15%@ 15% 
Friction 22 a 23 
Roots and Shoe nwashed ) 10% @ 11 
toot and Shoes (washed ) 13 %@ 13% 
Mechanical 10 @ 11 
Hos 10 1 11 
Tire truck OS *e @ 9 
Tires, auto, black 9%G@ 9% 
Black (washed) Ll (a 11% 
White 13 fa 13% 
Grey ll l 11% 
Cotton Markets 
( / ed tre Pa 22 
CORD FABRICS 
( " Sakellaride 
( bed Peel } ) 64 
Card I I ] Q 
Combed Egyptian uppet Ib. .67 72 
Carded tf tiar ipper Ib 62 65 
SQUARE WOVEN 
17% ‘ Egy ptian uppers 
bed I 7 61 
17 4 -ounce Egyptian uppers 
" d It 62 
174 -ounce Sakellarides, combed 
lb 65 l 67 
17 % our Pee ler, combed lb 54 l 58 
17%4-ounce Peeler, carded ) é 
Ducks—Sinee single filling ducks have 
commanded higher prices, contract de 
liveries are being arranged for with con 
siderable business being done nm better 


crades 








uture deliveries in a 


I umbe r ol 


cases were reported as being made on 
prices ( a week ago Mill and buyers 
prices eo fairly well Demand is good 
and pr es are ste ady. 

SHEETINGS—The higher prices of th 
past week have caused buvers to act with 
cauti resulting in little actual business 
Price ure rregular with an upward 
ender \ 

SHEETINGS 
‘ 2 ‘ d 17 17 % 
t . i d l 
40-ir }. 15-yard I l 15 
i nel t urd | 13 
‘ , apt 12 
i h 4 ird vd 1] 
DUCKS 
Bel y Ib is 1 p2 
llos« lt is a 2 
} as hy <e , 7 é 
Shoe Ducks 2 " 54 
het | le f PN } 2 " 241 
Ih ible neg bh 26 oF iy 
BURLAPS 
(Carload Lots) 
7 ounce 40-inch >, 1 ») 5.95 
. unes 10-inch 6.00 @ 6.10 
10 ince 10-inch 7.80 (a 7.85 
10 %-o ce 40-inch 7.90 @ 8.00 
DRILLS 
7 h 25-yard yd 14 a 14% 
h 2.75-yard yd 15%@ 16 
7-inech 0-yard yd 15 (a 
7-inch 50-yard yd 13 fa 
37-inch 3.95-yard ya 12 G@ 
OSNABURGS 
30-inch 7-ounce 16%@ 17 
40-inch . 7-ounce 17 @ 17% 
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Crude Rubber 


CCCCCERRERCEREERCERCEOCOREORCERERECOREERCERRGCEECERERERRERTERE RCRA ER RCeReeeEeES 


New York, Oct. 1, 

The market during the past fortnight 
can best be characterized as quiet. Little 
actual trading has been done, for in the 
majority of cases the buyers’ were 
under those of the sellers by at least a 
This attitude resulted 
to a few small 


etece 


1923 


ideas 


quarter of a cent. 
in restricting business 
transactions. 


Up to this morning the tone of the 
market was fairly strong but a decline 
took place this morning. There appears 
to be little rubber put up for sale, dealers 
having practically withdrawn stating that 
it was useless to give quotations under 
present conditions. Stocks on hand seem 
to be low except in the case of a few of 
the manufacturers. The trade 
expects a pick-up in November and 
December. 


larger 


Imports of rubber from all sources has 
dropped appreciably, the tonnage for 
both July and August being 18,600 each 
month compared to 32,900 for June and 
36,200 for May. The total for the first 
6 months was just under 200,000 tons and 
it is predicted that less than one-half this 
amount will be imported during the 
second half of this year. 


First latex is now quoted at 28%. cents 
for spot. Spot ribbed smoked sheets are 
quoted at 4% cent under this price with 
Nov.-Dee. delivery at 28%%. A _ general 
easing off in all grades is noted. 
the 


Very little interest shown in 


plantations and prices 


was 
erades of 


moved down in sympathy with standards. 


lowe r 


(Juotations ol this date are as follows: 


I Latex pot 28 23 % 
R 1 Smoked Shee 8 28% 
> ad «Oo 8 
No Dec 981 . 28% 
March 28 29 
Amber Crepe No. 1, spot 27 27 4 
Amber Crepe No. 2, spot 26% 26} 
Amber Crepe No. 3, spot 26% 26% 
Light Clean Thin Brown 
Crepe 2 «0% 
Commercially Clean Thin 
Brown Crepe 26% @ 26% 
Specky Brown Crepe 25 % 2¢ 
I brown (¢ repe, spot oF o¢ 4 
Par is 
Madeira Fine . ° 27% <i 
Act Fine ¢ l 
Up-river Fine 2¢ 
Upriver Medium 24 24% 
Up-river Caucho Ball 
(shipment) . 22% 22% 
Up-river Coarse .. ‘ 21 21% 
Islands Fine 24% 24% 
Islands Medium 22% 22% 
Islands Coarse 13\%@ 13% 
Cameta 13% 13% 
Xingu Ball 21%@ 21% 
Tapajos Fine 24% @ 24% 
rapajos Medium 21%@ 21% 
Pontianac 
Prime Pressed ... ll @ 12 
i ee O7T%@ — 
Sangermassin 07 G 8 
Siak Gutta Percha is @ 19 
Prime Macassar ......... 300 @— 
Balata 
Surinam Sheets ......... 80 @ .85 
Columbia Block ......... .60 @ .65 
Venezuela Block ........ .70 @ .75 
Guayule, washed and dried ... 28 @ — 
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Trade Marks 


SEPTEMBER 4, 1923 
166,839. The Manhattan Rubber 
Co., Passaic, N. J For 


HYCOE—No. 
Manufacturing 
brake lining 

REPUBLIC EAGLE 
public Rubber Co., 
tire casings 

CLICO No 179,715 
turing Co., 

WEDGE 
Akron, 


The 
Ohio. 


Re- 


For 


No 173,300 
Youngstown, 


Clark 
Franklin, Mass 
heels, insoles and rubber 
No. 181,762 The Miller 
Ohio For tires made of 
rubber and fabric, 
HI N DRI—182,676 
Philadelphia, Pa For 
Sketch of a boy and a dog 
of a garter—No. 18: 
Chicago, Ill For rubber 


Rubber Manufac- 
For rubber out- 
half soles. 
Rubber Co., 
rubber and 
Schwarzwaelder Co., 
waterproof fabrics 
pulling opposite ends 
A Stein. & Co., 
sheeting. 


SEPTEMBER 

HYKESHU No 179,040 
Watertown, Mass For 

Shoes Rubber Overshoes 

Canvas Shoes 
ARCHON HEEL 
Philadelphia, 
Arch ¢ 

of a 


11, 1923 

Hood 

Rubber 
and 


Rubber Co., 
Boots and 
Rubber-Soled 


Mnfg 
Heels 


Co., 


and 


No 
Pa 


181,018.Flexo 
For Rubber 
ushions 

and a dog pulling opposite ends 
of a garter No. 153,003 A. Stein & Co., 
Chicago Il For Household Apron and 
Girdle Supporters 


boy 


SEPT 
No 
Arch Guide 

Heels made of 
for footwear 

No 164,578 

Wayne, Ind 


18, 1923 

143,996. The 
Heel Co., 
rubber or 


Pietzuch 
Cincinnati, 
analogous 


ARCH GUIDE 
Wonder 
Ohio 
material 

NO-RUN-OVER 
Barva, Fort 
shoes 

“GOLFTOWN”’—No 
New York City Shoes 


pende rs, gloves, etc., 


Bernard R 
Rubber Heels for 


Wallach 
and slippers, 
made of rubber, leather, 
fabric combinations of these materials 

Square on a diamond shaped fig 
ure No Rubber-Hide Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass Boots and shoes made of leather, 

fabric and of such 


Bros - 


sus- 


169,569 


or 
SD imposed 
170,992 
rubber combinations 
materials 
GLOBE TROTTER parallel to 
of 


shoes 


words appearing 
lower edge representation of globe the 
world—No 174,492 Boots and of 
leather rubber and fabric combinations 
Sherman & Lebair, Inc., New York City 
SEPT. 25, 1923 
No 163,837 Taylor Instru 
Rochester, N Y Thermostatic 
Apparatus 


“DUBL-DUTY” 

ment Co. 
Ter 
“SINGL-DI 


perature-reculating 
TY No Taylor Instru 
ment Co., Rochester, N , Thermostatic 
remperature-regulating Apparatus 
THERMO-TY ME—No 163,839 Taylor Instru 
Co., Rochester, N Y Thermostatic 
remperature-regulating Apparatus 


ment 


Rubber Patents 


GRANTED SEPT. 18, 1923 

1,468,035 Tire Filler. George M. Schwendler, 
Appleton, Wis 

1.468.072 Comfort Cushion Hubert Millas 
Ogle, Atlanta, Ga 

1,468,099 Inner-Tube Protector. Joseph 0 
selt, Joplin, Mo 

1,468,105 Filler for Vehicle Tires Herbert B 
Fogel, Philadelphia, Pa 

1,468,221 Tire Adapter. Carl H. Will, Minne 
apolis, Minn., assignor of one-third to Harry 
E. Wilcox and one-third to Ralph D. Wilcox, 


both of Minneapolis, Minn 


1,468,351 Method and Apparatus for Stretching 
rextile Material Hiram D. Ayres, Akron, 
Ohio, assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., a Corporation of 
New York 

1,468,382 Antiskid Device. Morris Green, South- 
bridge, Mass 

1,468,396 Selvage Trimmer Edward D. Putt, 
Akron, Ohio, assignor to The Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, a Cor 
poration of Ohio 

1,468,439 Nonskid Tire for Vehicle Wheels. 
Peter A. Cozakos, Portland, Ore. 

1,468,443 Demountable Rim Charles Esmarian, 


Pate rson, N J 
,468,464 Life Preserver. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
468.610 Wrapping 
Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to 
ber Company, Chicopee Falls, 
poration of Massachusetts. 
GRANTED SEPT. 25, 
1,468,809 Tire-Building Machine. 
Hermann, Columbus, Ohio. 


~ 


Adolph D._ Elias, 


Machine. John Scherner, 
The Fisk Rub- 


Mass., a Cor- 


_ 


1923 
Walter H. 


THE RUBBER AGE 


1,468,821 Valve Cap. John Long, Victoria, 
Tex. 

1,468,904 Mold. Richard T. Griffiths, Akron, 
Ohio, assignor to The Miller Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, a Company of Ohio. 

1,469,012 Beading and Trimming Device for 


Tire-Building Machines. Walter H. Hermann, 
Lancaster, Ohio, assignor to The Herman 
Tire Building Machine Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, a Corporation of Ohio. 

1,469,020 Resilient Channel and Cushion Tire. 
Clarence S. Preston, San Diego, Calif. 

1,469,029 Rubber Glove. George F. Underwood, 
London, and William Luffsmith, Brighton, 
England, assignors to Plantation Rubber Man- 
ufacturing Company Limited, London, 
England 


1,469,128 Combined Coating and Winding 
Machine. John J. Weldon, Pittsfield, Mass., 
assignor to General Electric Company, 4 


Corporation of New York 
1,469,141 Sound-Damping Mechanism 
Emett, Birmingham, England 


Arthur 


New Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA 
Coraja Rubber 
Cap $150,000 


DELAWARE 

Missouri Rubber Products Co., 
ufacture tires and tubes, ete 
L. Croteau, F. R. Bogart, A. M 
Del Corporation Trust Co., 
Manufacturing Co., Dever 
sell automobile tires, 


of Los Angeles. 


California, 
15,000. 


s hares, 


Dover. To man- 
$13,750,000. 7. 
Hooven, Wil 
of America 

To manu- 
chains, etc 


mington, 
Ticonda 
facture and 
Cap $150,000 
lobe Mnfg 
facture rubber 
Hanfred  Feitler 
Murphy, Sewickley, 
Delaware. ) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Rubber Co., 
manufacture Rubber Patches 
Bldg Inc. P. J. Dowd, 
Treas.: G. G. Pagels 
Prod. Corp., Boston Cap. 
Reiman, R. 8S. Knowland, 


To manu- 
Louis Tobe, 
and G C. 
Trust Co of 


Co., Wilmington, Del 
Heels $100,000, 
Pittsburg, Pa 
Pa (Capital 


Waltham Cap. 
of 


Pres. ; 


Para-Flux 
$25,000 To 
Mercantile 

Re ) nolds, 
Rubber 
Ine Cc. K 


fice 

L. J 
Arkayar 

$10,000 


( B. Russell. 
NEW JERSEY 

H. & M. Tire & Rubber Co., New Brunswick 
Manufacture rubber products $25,000 A. C. 


Streitwolf, New Brunswick 


Import Duties 


Recent 
ontin Page 


ll 


ucd jJrom 


Import duties are paid in paper, con- 
verted at the current rate of exchange. 
Gold piaster is equal to $0.0440. The 
net weight legal net if the importer 
so desires, is the basis for assessing the 
duties stated in this cireular. Kilo equals 
2.2046 pounds avoirdupois. 


or 


Paper piasters 


Tariff No Articles per 100 kilos. 
$52 Rubber, cutta-percha, and balata: 
(a) Raw or refined . Teere TT. 13,500 
(b) Waste or scrap of the same 900 
Rubber and gutta-percha, liquid 1,200 
354 Threads of rubber and gutta-percha 3,000 
355 Rubber, gutta-percha or balata, har- 
dened or not, in sheets, leaves, bands, 
rings, bars and tubes, and articles for 
technical or electro-technical use, in- 
cluding those combined with metal . 5,250 
356 Tires and tubes for bicycles, tricycles, 
carriages, and automobiles , on a: eee 
57 Elastic rubber cloth and pieces of cloth 
covered’ with rubber Sa FS 
358 Ready-made clothing, covered, inter 
lined or impregnated with rubber . 6,750 
59 Overshoes, boots and shoes of rubber 
and of gutta-percha . , . 2,625 
360 Articles of rubber, ebonite, vulcanite, 
or balata, combined or not with other 
materials (including iron-studded tires 
for automobiles) 6,000 


Greece 
The conventional rates of duty apply 
to imports from the United States, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Egypt, Netherlands, 


Sweden, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, and 
other countries having most-favored- 
nation treaties. The general rates apply 
to Canada and certain other countries 
whose treaties have lapsed. In order to 
receive the benefit of the conventional 
rates, certificates of origin (certified by 
a chamber of commerce or Greek consular 
office) are required at time of clearance. . 


The duties are stated in gold and are 
multiplied by 10 when paid in paper. 
The gold drachma equals $0.193. Net 
weight is the basis for assessing the duty; 
oke equals 2.82 pounds avoirdupois. 


There is a surtax of 10% and an 
octroi tax of 50% of the customs duties 
on all articles imported into Greece. 


There are various other special surtaxes, 

as follows: 
All goods imported into Greece through 
port of Piraeus are subject to sur- 


tax of 3% of the customs duties. 
Goods of any kind unloaded at the 
ports of Piraeus, Saloniki, and 


Volos, with the exception of those 
unloaded in transit, subject to 
surtax of 1 drachma per gross ton. 
All not specified (including 
rubber woods ) imported into Greece 


voods 


through port of Saloniki are subject 
to surtax of 20 drachmas per gross 
ton. 
RATE OF DUTY 
General, Conventional 
Item No Articles (Gold drachmas per 100 okes) 
85 (a) Setons, india rubber nip 
ples, elastic probes, feed 
ing bottles, suspenders, 
et common lint and 
cotton wool-charpie, fab 
rics and other substances 
impregnated with anti 
septics 100.00 
(c) Trusses, elastic stockings 
and belts 500.00 100.00 
(Goid drachmas per oke) 
219 India rubber goloshes 6.00 $10 
(Gold drachmas per 100 okes) 
Ex319¢ Parts of vehicles 
(d) Tires of rubber for the 
wheels of motor cars or 
bic ve les, even if combined 
with other material 20.69 10.34 
(e) Inner tubes 250.00 200.00 
S25 Gutta-percha and rubber 
goods 
(a) Rubber and gutta-percha, 
raw or refined Free 
(b) Thread of rubber and 
gutta-percha ..«.Free 
(c) Pieces, sheets, bands, 
bars, pipes, ete., of rub- 
ber and gutta-percha, 
mixed or not with other 
materials, and hat rims 
of cotton steeped in gum. 193.10 16.55 
(d) Diving suits : Free 
( Elastics for shoes or other 
purposes, mixed or not 
with textile materials, 
and other similar articles400.00 
(f) Manufactures of rubber 
and gutta-percha not 
specially mentioned 500,00 275.86 
(g) Sheets of rubber or gutta 
percha pure or on fabric 
(except silk), also fab 
rics impregnated with, 
or joined together by 
means of rubber or gutta 
percha , : 275.86 137.93 
(h) Ready-made clothing and 
Other articles made with 
fabrics specified under 
letter (g) £82.75 310.31 
(Gold drachmas per oke) 
(i) Fabrics of natural or 
artificial silk, pure or 
combined with other tex 
tile materials, impregnat 
ed with or joined together 
by means of rubber or 
gutta-percha as - 27.59 13.79 
(j) Ready-made clothing and 
other articles of fabrics 
specified under letter (i) 41.38 20.69 
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ACCELERATORS AIR GOODS Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co., APRONS—RUBBER 


Dovan Chemical Corp., New York Rubber Co Providence . TI Cleveland, O ; ‘ Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, 
Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin | R. | Rubber Service Laboratories Co., Ohio 
: I'he leveland, O ' Hodgman Rubber Co luckahoe, rl \kron, O Hodgman Rubber Co., N. Y. City. 
— _ Hine & Chemical Co oe ; = , : _ AMMONIA AQUA I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., N. Y. 
i ee ees ee ee ae. Sn. Laidlow, Kelly & Co., New York. City 
hecestor : assia ! Y al asthe Tyler Patterson Co., Clev'd., O Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Rubber Service Laboratories Co, A!R MATTRESSES | Wishnick-Tumpeer Chemical Co, ARTIFICIAL RUBBER 
The. Akron. O Dav Rubber Co Providence, ~~ "ago a) Carter Bell Mfe. Co.. New York. 
Vanderbilt, R. T. Co., Inc., N ea Rubber Co.. Tuckal ANGLE THERMOMETERS Stamford Rubber Supply Co., 
York N v  Mubver LO., Suckance, Taylor Instrument Companies, Stamford, Conn 
W , . - Trumpeer Chemical Ce United States Rubber Co., New Ro-hester, N. ¥ ASBESTINE 
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When your zinc oxide needs are cared for 
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INC_OXIDES 


The quality and service that is so essential 
is also assured 


AMERICAN ZINC SALES COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Company 


Columbus, O. St. Louis, Mo. New York 
P. O. Box 1428 Pierce Bldg. Equitable Bldg. 


Warehouse Stocks 


New York, Boston, Montreal, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Toledo, Indianapolis, Louisville, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Omaha, Dallas, New Orleans, Trenton 


Zine Oxide Plants: Hillsboro, Illinois—Columbus, Ohio 
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